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@ A typical boiler plant with steam loop 
and take-offs for various uses is shown in 
this layout. The two boilers are equipped 
with angle non-return stop and check valves 
to prevent return flow into a cold boiler. 
A gate valve provides a secondary shut off 
control for complete shutdown with a tell- 
tale drip to check valve tightness. 


Both boilers feed into a loop which (1) 
allows for expansion (2) assures rejection 
of moisture and (3) provides two parallel 
paths for the steam from any one boiler to 
any one take-off, because of segregation of 
the take-off and the boilers with valves. 


Huxley Madeheim, 
Consulting Engineer 


This type of layout permits repair and 
maintenance without requiring a complete 
plant shutdown. 


Consultation with accredited piping en- 
gineers and contractors is recommended 
when planning any major piping installa- 
tion. Copies of Layout No. 21, enlarged, 
with additional information, will be sent 
on request...also future Piping Layouts. 
Just mail coupon. 

A CHOICE OF OVER 600 
JENKINS VALVES 
To save time, to simplify planning, to get 
the advantages of Jenkins specialized engi- 


JENKINS VALVES 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 

Heating Service . . 

Corrosion-resisting Alloys...125 to 600 Ibs. pressure. 
Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


. in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel, and 
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F VALVES - SMALL FORGED STEEL 


VALVE RECOMMENDATIONS 
For details . . . and valves to suit vary- 
ing conditions . . . see Jenkins Catalog. 
Code|Quan| Jenkins Valves Service 
Fig. 1059 Cast Steel 
A 2 Non-Return Stop] Boiler Discharge 
and Check 
B 2 Fig. 1012 Secondary Boiler 
Cast Steel Gate Control 
c 8 Fig. a Stee! Gate Loop Distribution 
D 2 Fig. — Stee! Gate Steam Riser Shut o 
E 4 Fig. + Stee! Gate Riser. Distribution 


neering experience . . . select all valves 
from the Jenkins line, fully described in 
the Jenkins Catalog. It’s your best assur- 
ance of the lowest cost in the long run. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13;\Bridge- 


port, Conn. ; Atlanta, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


LOOK FOR THIS DIAMOND MARK 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St.. New York 13, '. Y- 


Please send us a reprint of Piping Layout No. 21 

| and future Layouts as they become available 

| Name 

Address 
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BRASIL STILL BUILDS 


Four years ago a book titled Brasil Builds caused a great furore in 
design circles in this country. We were familiar with advanced work 
that had been done in Europe, and we were beginning to be pleased 
with our own progress, particularly in technical and engineering 
matters. Here was shown to us South American work so free and yet 
so sure, based on a knowledge of reinforced concrete design apparently 
so superior to ours, covering so many types of structures, that it made 
us sit up and take notice. The inevitable copying began, but many 
designers profited from seeing a fresh method of approach rather than 
using—or criticizing—the literal results. Engineers as well as archi- 
tects became interested in Brasilian work, and A. V. Boas of the 
Portland Cement Association visited Brasil and wrote a series of 
reports for the Engineering News Record. He found, among other 
things, that the designers were largely young men, that they were 
trained as architects and engineers, that they considered our struc- 
tural design textbooks too elementary, and that neither climate nor 
workmanship could be claimed as advantages—only ability and imagi- 
nation. There is a difference in the building code situation: without 
much change from our allowable stresses and loads, design is per- 
mitted on an ultimate strength calculation, a procedure which takes 
advantage of tensile steel stresses and results in appreciable savings 
in cost. 


No comprehensive report on Brasil has been made since that time, and 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE considers itself fortunate to be able to 
present in this issue those designs which the outstanding Brasilian 
architects consider their best recent work. It is our aim, as much as 
we are able, to document progress in architecture wherever it may 
appear. Unfortunately, we could not give space to all the material 
that was made available to us, and we hope that the rest of it will 
appear elsewhere. What we do present should prove, we feel, that 
Brasil is still building and planning to build, and that the promise 
earlier work made is being realized. 
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Famous Silent Refrigerator now offers 


1947 Servel Gas Refrigerator brings tenants and owners 
great new features, plus silence and dependability 


Yes, the great new 1947 Servel Gas Re- 
frigerator is even finer than the Servels 
that have already won the praises of more 
than 2,000,000 families. The 1947 Servel 
contains a big Frozen Food Locker that 
stores up to 60 packages of frozen foods. 
This famous refrigerator offers moist cold 
and dry cold for garden vegetables and 
meats. A specially designed flexible inte- 
rior provides extra roominess. Plastic 
Coated shelves are rust- and scratch-re- 
sistant. All these new conveniences—plus 
Servel’s permanent silence—are the rea- 
sons tenants will say, ‘““There’s nothing to 
match the 1947 Servel!”’ 

Owners, too, will appreciate the lasting 
dependability and economy of the 1947 
Servel. They know from experience that 
the Gas Refrigerator not only stays on the 


job year in and year out, but its low oper- 
ating cost remains low for the life of the 
refrigerator. That’s because the freezing 
system of the 1947 Servel, like that of 
every previous Gas Refrigerator, has no 
moving parts to wear or break down. 

These exclusive advantages—new, con- 
venient features, plus famous silence and 
dependability —explain why you’re sure 
to please tenants and owners when you 
specify the 1947 Servel for the new apart- 
ment buildings and homes you design, 
build or manage. Plan now to provide 
outlets for Gas Refrigeration in your cur- 
rent designs and construction work. For 
specification data on the great 1947 Servel 
Gas Refrigerator, consult Sweet’s Catalog. 
Or write today to Servel, Inc., Evansville 
20, Indiana. 


WHY SERVEL STAYS SILENT, 
LASTS LONGER 


Different from all others, the Servel Gas Refrig- 
erator has no moving parts in its freezing sys- 
tem. It operates on the continuous absorption 
principle of refrigeration. In a Servel, the refrig- 
erant is hermetically sealed in a set of vessels 
connected by pipes. A tiny gas flame is applied 
to the lowest vessel. As a result of the evapora- 
tion properties of the refrigerant and the law of 
gravity, ice forms in an upper vessel. No ma- 
chinery—motor, valves, pumps and compres- 
sors—is needed. That’s why Servel has no 
moving parts to get noisy, none to wear... 
why it stays silent, lasts longer. 
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"Streamlined performance is important | 
in fluorescent lighting, too!” 


08 Aas there’s a way to assure it—through Certified Ballasts. The ballast, in a 
fluorescent lighting fixture, is the heart of the lamp and fixture operation. And 
Certified Ballasts, built to exacting specifications, tested, checked and CERTIFIED 
by independent experts, Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., as definitely meeting 
those specifications, mean—to you—longer fluorescent lamp life—most 
light from lamps—greater economy. Insist on the ETL 


a a Certified label on the ballasts you specify and use! 


a CERTIFIED 


BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 
j Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 


SPEC. NO.6 Acme Electric Corporation General Electric Co. Sola Electric Co. 
. HIGH PF Cuba, New York Specialty Transformer Division 2525 Clybourn Avenue 
Chicago Trensle Biv. Fort Wayne, Ind. Chicago 14, Illinois 
a Essex Wire Corporation Jefferson Electric Co. Starring and Company 
3501 Addison St., Chicago, Illinois Bellwood, Illinois Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wheeler Insulated Wire Co., 378 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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VIEWS 


REGARDING OUR FEBRUARY ISSUE 


THE COVER 


Dear Editor: 1 have found that having 
a condensed form on the cover of the 
tontents of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
is a great aid in locating material. 


ROBERT L. BEALS 
Fargo, N. Dakota 


Dear Editor: From a library point of 
view your new cover is excellent, giving 
as it does at a glance all the basic data 
needed for the mandatory records .. . 
not to mention reference use. 


FLORENCE WARD STILES 
Arthur Rotch Memorial Library 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


RASKIN ON HOUSING 


Dear Editor: The article by Eugene 
Raskin in the Feb. ’47 issue is, to say 
the least, half-baked and not slightly 
tinged with pink. The bldg. program 
is very much akin to the meat shortage 
situation—but strange to say—the poli- 
tical angles of housing are greater than 
a real desire for correttion. 


The article referred to devotes approx. 
half the allotted space to a half-hearted 
review and fouled-up analysis of (1) 
Strikes, (2) Shortages, and (3) Con- 
trols, also (4) Restrictions—however— 
approx. half the article is devoted to 
propaganda for govt. financed housing 
... There’s only one part of this article 
I can agree with in the main—that is 
the closing—‘Where’s the Housing?” 
go ask Uncle. But ask him also how 
soon he is going to get out and quit 
bungling! Let’s prevent a_ housing 
march on Washington. 


CONRAD T. KETT 
Sausalito, Calif. 


Dear Editor: It seems to me that Mr. 
Raskin has failed to correctly analyze 
the problem and hence has arrived at a 
fallacious solution. Actually the situa- 
tion as it exists today may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


a. All existing dwelling units are pres- 
ently under satisfactory rental controls. 
b. A vast number of additional units is 
required, but the present-day cost of 
producing them exceeds the rentals that 
average people can pay for them. Hence 
it is impossible to produce the required 
new units at a profit. This has resulted 
in the present stalemate . . . This coun- 
try has plenty of raw materials. But 
these will not find their way into manu- 
factured articles until a profit can be 
obtained from so doing. The _ profit 
motive is, always has been, and always 
will be paramount. Having the Govern- 
ment (i.e., the people) stand the loss 
will never solve the problem . . . the 
Government, no more than any private 
individual or corporation, can ever 
profit by assuming losses that can only 
lead to greater losses. Take the cork 
out of the top of the bottle and we will 
all be able to drink. More! We'll be 
able to refill the bottle time and time 
again until everyone’s thirst has been 
slaked. 
GEORGE FRED PELHAM, II 
New York, N. Y. 
Note from Author: Mr. Pelham’s rather 
widely accepted “solution” was not in- 
cluded in the three offered in my article 
because it is no solution at all. We have 
always built housing by his method and 
it doesn’t work. We have always built 
for the upper incomes, allowing the re- 
sulting vacancies to filter down through 
the various brackets until, reaching the 
lowest, one more hovel becomes avail- 


able. To use Mr. Pelham’s metaphor wo; 
the bottle—what you have at the bor- 
tom, cork or no cork, is dregs. And no 
enough of those. E.R 


THAT GELLER HOUSE 


Dear Editor: Quibbles: To be a “ful 
presentation” the Geller house should 
have had a couple of sections as well as 
the plans. Who takes the high room 
and who takes the low room in the 
Guest House? Is there a storage attic 
over the children’s bedrooms or is all 
that cubage wasted? Breuer must have 
swallowed a couple of large, wedge- 
shaped chunks of scruples—but it is a 
strong design . . . Views of the living 
room demonstrate the possibilities for 
deceit in the wide-angle lens... 


JOHN RANNELS 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: Let me _ congratulate 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE on its ter- 
rific handling of the Geller house. I had 
the privilege (thrill would be a more 
accurate word) of going through the 
house last November. It’s just the best 
piece of architecture, in my opinion, 
that I’ve ever visited. I’m glad you 
were able to give it all that space and 
emphasis. 
JOSEPH N. Boaz 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dear Editor: 1 have looked over your 
illustrations of the Geller house. I am 
a busy architect and usually let such 
things go without comment. However, 
my ire has been rising slowly during 
the last two years as I observe the awe- 
ful things that you and the other 
magazines have been publishing under 
the ancient and respected name of 
“Architecture.” Today, when I saw 
this monstrosity, I really boiled over. 
...In my younger days I used to work 
for Frank Lloyd Wright and have a 
fair knowledge of what his modern 
architecture is. Certainly the work that 
you publish is not modern. It is rather 
stripped building lacking every vestige 
of the amenities for graceful living 
that the architect seeks to promote. In 
my humble opinion all of this stuff is 
really an insult to the architectural 
profession. I hope that you publish 
this letter. 
Don BUEL SCHUYLER 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Dear Editor: The new cover is in per- 
fect taste, extremely useful and in every 
way a professional job. And so is the 
material between the covers, especially 
the 17-page section on the Geller house. 
WILLIAM T. ARNETT, Director 

School of Architecture and Allied Arts 
University of Florida 


THE HOUSING STUDY, TOO 


Dear Editor: I enjoyed reading the 
February issue. The lengthy and fuller 
treatment of subjects such as the house 
by Breuer and the Housing Study is # 
my liking. I prefer a fuller presenta- 
tion of a few items rather than touching 
lightly on many—where their force 15 
lost by dilution. 
CHARLES BURCIARD 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(Continued on pace !0) 


“Pendleton is in charge of small homes.” 
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Special crawler driver built in 
Raymond's own equipment shop. 


SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES 0 N R ETE p LF 0 
acludes every recognized type of pile foundation 
essen composite, precast, steel, pipe and wood. Branch Offices in Principal Cities of 
~ Camons construction involving shore protec- United States and Latin America 

". ship building facilities, harbor and river im- 
Provements end borings for soil investigation. 140 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 


DRIVING 
During almost half a century of world- 

heir equipment and their jobs. These AY 
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(Continued from page 8) 


Dear Editor: Your magazine is really 

living up to its name—and I like the 

thoroughness of your presentations. So 

many magazines now give a great many 

things, but do not give an adequate idea 
of any one. 

Bruce Gorr, Professor 

School of Architecture 

University of Oklahoma 


DISTURBED BY LE CORBUSIER 

Dear Editor: Le Corbusier’s piece in 
the February issue makes disturbing 
reading. It is not the way to “make 
friends and influence people.” The 
pompous, exaggerated, frightening lan- 
guage is not good pedagogy and will 
not contribute to the understanding of 
modern architecture. Some of the rea- 
soning reminds me of Adolf, Talmadge, 
and Bilbo. There seems to be little 
room left for democratic feeling. 


Pompousness and exaggeration: “mod- 
ern architecture rises to the assault and 
annihilates”; “its forward march” 
“backward academies”; “mobilize the 
fortresses of tradition”; “C.1.A.M. acts 
as a magnetic pole to all young profes- 
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RotTo-WAITER 


A new kind of fully automatic 
electric dumb waiter 


that never overtravels 


The endless chain drive of the new Sedgwick Roto-Waiter 
makes it the perfect dumb waiter for stores, hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants, libraries, clubs, schools, banks, factories, resi- 
dences, etc. —especially for two-stop installations. 

The single direction motor helps cut costs by eliminating 
the need for special control equipment normally required 
when reversing motors are used—and, by reducing starting 
torque, it cuts current consumption. 

And Sedgwick Roto-Waiters. ... 


1. Never overtravel 

2. Are completely factory 

3. Require only minimum clear 

4. Have an overload safety device for safe operation 

5. Require no heavy load-bearing supports except at the 
bottom 

6. Are easy to install 


hled_and-?+ | 


The table of dimensions shown below lists three standard 
counterweighted Roto-Waiters. In addition, Sedgwick makes 
an uncounterweighted Roto-Waiter — capacity 150 Ibs., car 
size 24” x 24" x 36”—which is ideal when a dumb waiter is 
to be installed in limited space as for undercounter use. 


Capacity, Ibs.........-+0005 200 300 | 500 
Cat 24" 30” 36” 
24” 30” 36” 
Hoistway width, in.........++ 33” 39” | 45" 
Hoistway depth, clear in...... | 
Hoistway depth, including | “ 


doors, 29" 35” 


So if you are stymied by perplexing lifting and lowering 
problems involving the vertical movement of material and 
merchandise — fell us about them. And write for complete 
details and specifications of the new electric dumb waiter 
that cannot overtravel—the Sedgwick Roto-Waiter. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 142 W. 15th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER ELEVATORS AND DUMB WAITERS 


sionals the world over”; “The 
baffle? It is a new architectural re. 
source.” 


Bilboism, at least: “An heroic page in 
the chapter of inventions was inaugu- 
rated by the white race”; “The envyi- 
neers .. . were Latins and Anglo- 
Saxons, Teutons and Slavs.” (That 
leaves me and a few hundred millions 
out.) 


Le Corbusier is a great artist and has 

contributed much by his work, but ap- 

parently he does not design as well 
with words. 

ISADORE ROSENFIELD 

Hospital Consultant 

New York, N. Y, 


OBSERVATIONS—NOT CLEAR? 


Dear Editor: I wouldn’t be too sur- 
prised if half the architects in the 
U.S.A. wrote you, condemning to a 
greater or lesser degree the stand 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE has taken 
concerning the architect’s place in the 
building industry. I was shocked, to say’ 
the least, when I read your opening 
comments in “Observations,” in the 
Feb. ’47 issue. Architects cannot divorce 
themselves from the building industry 
any more than a pastor of a church can 
get along without his congregation. . 
To be sure, the architect should take 
the initiative in designing and coor- 
dinating the building or rebuilding of 
the world. However, if he doesn’t, he 
certainly isn’t dropped from the indus- 
try. He is merely ignored by the other 
branches of the industry... . 


Now some roses: I’m behind you 100% 
on your statement of policy in regard to 
the information shown on the P.A. 
pages each month. To illustrate one job 
complete is worth much more to the 
average architect than “quickies” of 
five or six jobs. Let’s have some more 
like the Feb. issue. 


CHARLES S. AsuH, JR. 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Dear Editor: It was gratifying to read 
your Observation on the role of the 
architect in relation to the building in- 
dustry. 


Like yourself, I was in disagreement 
with Edmunds’ recent “tail to the kite” 
speech before the New York Chapter 
where he presented a point of view 
which he has been expounding all over 
the country. I am sure other A.LA. 
members do not go along with this point 
of view. I feel that while the architect 
cannot stand apart from others in the 
building industry, he must not leave 
unsolved the grave problems and re- 
sponsibilities of the industry to the 
public. 


It is undeniably true that the “building 
industry” does not always operate in 
the public interest, nevertheless we must 
not consider the industry as one homo- 
geneous group. Most of the smal! con- 
tractors, materials suppliers, real estate 
operators, etc., have interests that are 
not contrary to the needs of the public: 
but unfortunately the large operators 
and manufacturers use their position of 
monopoly, or near monopoly, for pra 
tices that are not always socially bene 
ficial and too often they impose thel! 
programs on their smaller competitors 


(Continued on page !? 
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Self-Cleansing By-Pass Single-Step Servicing Self-Tightening Handle Packing 
safeguards against prolonged flushing the feature that reduces maintenance for real protection against leakage . . . 
due to foreign matter in the water. time to the very minimum. requires no periodic tightening. 


i 
j 


| of 7 Glue ty Screenless Silent-Action | 


Available at slight additional cost. 


to eliminates all objectionable flush valve , 
Ou an noise efficiently and permanently. 


Mmbine of the im 
quality leaders © make Watrous FI 
diaph are found in b | 
Perial piston te Phragm type and th — the 
e ‘atro 
N us 
ote how Simple an i 
are re Practica] 


Slant source 
129 NUFACTURING COMPANy 
THE Water-Saver Adjustment 
Y PAY FOR THEMSE| | makes it possible to obtain maximum 
N THE WA TE VES water savings on every fixture. 


For complete information on Watrous 
Flush Valves write for Catalog No. 
448-A. Also ask for Bulletin No. 477 
giving @ summary of “ Architects’ 
Views on Flush Valve Applications’. 
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VIEWS 


(Continued from page 10) 


We architects must formulate a _ pro- 
gram in the interest of the community 
and we must take the initiative in win- 
ning over the various other branches of 
our industry, so that planning efforts 
effect a combined responsibility that will 
lead to community betterment. 


MAXFIELD F. VOGEI 
Robin & Vogel, Architects 
New York, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL ADVERTISING 


Dear Publishing Director: Mr. Creigh- 
ton makes mention of the fact that the 
architectural profession have a constant 
gripe about the advertising which is 
directed towards them and that they 
resent that this advertising is written 
as though they were consumers rather 
than designers {January PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, “Observations.”) We 
have been advertising to architects 
for a good many years and, of course, 
a certain number of these gripes have 
come to us also. However, the propor- 
tion of gripes with relation to your 
entire readership is extremely small. 
We admit that advertising directed to 
the readers of architectural publica- 
tions, who, incidentally, are not all 


designers, by any means, must be differ- 


How to Make a Good Impression 


Look Magazine does it with a reception room finished in strikingly 


grained Goncalo Alves Flexwood, set off by panels of corrugated glass. 


You can do it every time you specify Flexwood for interiors. 


Llere is genuine wood veneer made pliable by a patented process and 


mounted to strong fabric backing . . 


. a versatile, durable, decorative 


material. Flexwood gives you all the warmth and beauty of the world’s 


finest woods 


in a form that’s ideally suited for quick and easy 


application either to old plaster walls or for new construction. 


Flexwood lends itself to any decor . 


.. from sheer hung treatments 


of modern curved surfaces to traditional paneled effects. 


We'll be glad to send you full information on the wide variety of tine 


woods available. Write today. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Dept. F, 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. V. 


FLEXGLASS — the Glass that Bends. Genuine glass rec- 


tangles mounted on flexible fabric backing. Readily cement- 


ed to flat or curved surfaces. Mirrors, dewdrops and opals 


. in many different colors 


Flexwood and Flexglass are manufactured and marketed 
jointly by United States Plywood Corporation and The 


Mengel Company. 
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— Genuine wood made pliable 


ent in certain respects to advertising 
directed to other types of readers. How- 
ever, to admit that your readers are not 
consumers and therefore not subject to 
certain selling appeals which apply to 
everyone, is to admit that as soon as 
they subscribe to an architectural pub- 
lication they cease to react as normal! 
human beings. This we do not admit. 


We maintain that there are many ways 
to convey a message to your readers 
and if you will look back over our past 
campaigns you will find that we have 
employed practically all of them includ- 
ing the pet format being sponsored by 
Mr. Creighton. If all your advertisers 
should adjust their advertising to Mr. 
Creighton’s thinking, believe me your 
advertising pages would lose interest 
and your advertisers, your readers, and 
yourselves would be the losers. 


Advertising in your pages is only one 
way of reaching the architectural and 
building professions; the other princi- 
pal way is by means of literature. Mr. 
Creighton proposes each advertisement 
use details in order to amplify an illus- 
tration covering the use of a particular 
product. To our way of thinking, adver- 
tising in your pages can best be ex- 
pected to promote a product, a Company 
name, or a style trend, or a combination 
of these three. We believe that as an 
advertisement becomes more complicated 
by including more elements, it becomes 
less effective. We recognize fully the 
importance of supplying the architec- 
tural and building professions with de- 
tails showing the actual uses of our 
product. If you would ever take time 
to review our architectural literature 
you will find that we have done this to 
an unusual degree. By putting this 
material in literature form we are able 
to treat the subject fully and to put it 
in the architects’ hands in a way where 
all the material is kept together and is 
available for ready usage. In order for 
Mr. Creighton’s idea to be effective, an 
architect would have to tear out the 
advertising pages and file them for 
future reference. Such a procedure is 
highly impractical and highly inefficient. 


E. L. PATTON, Manager 
Advertising—Sales Promotion 
Glass Division, 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Dear Editor: I have been working for 
publications long enough to know that 
an editorial writer never knows whe! 
his pet indignation will backfire because 
of an expensive ad. ... if you are s0 
high-pressured by the new architecture 
why not pick on the advertisers? This 
brings me to fever pitch on my particu- 
lar gripe. 


All architectural magazines feed the 
profession and the public with the 
corniest layouts, poor photographs. 
stupid drawings—in their advertise- 
ments. 


They are insulting to the intelligence 
and taste. They are the poorest front 
for good products. We rarely clip one 
for the files. You know the answer. 
The advertising man sells to the public. 
The public is not educated to modern 
because the advertising man can’! sel 
it. It’s your fault—go pick on them 
for awhile. 

ALFRED NER 

Philadelphia. Pa. 
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or cooler ...on the hottest days! 
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he Summer will soon be here, and with it— blazing heat! Don't 
i. endure another season of sweltering misery when a KoolShade KOOLSHADE 
nt. installation can assure you cooler comfort all summer long. Cuts Air Conditioning 
- KoolShade makes sun-exposed rooms as much as 15 degrees aa 
jon cooler by blocking and radiating up to 90% of the sun’s heat Efficiency 
—s rays outside your window! Yet vision from inside is crystal KoolShade Sun Screen is the most 
clear, and there’s an abundance of glareless light! efficient shading device known to 
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requires no maintenance .. . will never rot, rust or rattle. Keeps ate 
for tj << Order KoolShad t nstallati KoolShade reduces operating costs. 
- before hot weather begins. It will pay you big dividends in an excellent cooling job can be done 
ua personal comfort and increased working efficiency! with less expensive equipment 
his NOTE THESE VALUABLE FEATURES when RE is used on all 
cu- @ Permanently set at 17° angle for greatest shading efficiency. Se a 
@ Prevents the fading of valuable drapes and furnishings. 
the @ Easy and inexpensive to install—will not rot, rust or rattle. 
»hs. @ Durable bronze KoolShade also effective as insect screen. : Ingersoll Steel Division : 
ise Borg-Warner Corp., Dept. J4 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR : 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. ' 
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This Rio de Janeiro plant for Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., is a recent design by Dr. Louis Parnes. 


Basic material for the portfolio of Bra- 
silian work presented in this issue was 
assembled for us by Dr. Louis Parnes 
during a recent South American trip. 
His training and experience have been 
truly international. He received his 
M.A. in architecture from the Federal 
Polytechnical University in Zurich, and 
a few years later the degree of Doctor 
of Technical Sciences, studying also at 


Berlin, Paris, and Rome. The years 1930 
and 1931 he spent as assistant to the 
distinguished Professor Salvisberg at 
Zurich, and working in the Paris office 
of Le Corbusier. From 1931 to 1940 
he practiced independently, designing 
structures of many different types in 
England, Yugoslavia, Argentina, and 
Brasil, as well as in his native Switzer- 
land. Dr. Parnes has been in New York 


Ross-Frankel, 


chusetts; Gunnar 
Frederick L. R. 
California. 


entitled “The Solar House: 


first conclusive, 


contemporary practice. 


@ Encouraged by the response of our readers to the first (and experimental) 
Critique, which comprised the November 1946 issue on hospitals, we will 
apply this provocative sort of constructive criticism next month to another 
building type, the retail store. Aided by a panel of store design experts 
including Kenneth Welch, John Matthews Hatton, and Walter Sanders, the 
The types range from a large city 
department store to a suburban shopping center and individual shops; and 
the geographic range is from Boston, Massachusetts, to Bogota, Columbia. 
The architects to be represented are Toombs & Creighton, architects of 
Atlanta, Georgia; Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, architects of New York, N. Y.; 
Inc., designers of New York, N. Y.; 
designers of Hollywood, California; Carson & Lundin, architects of New 
York, N. Y., with Harry E. Davidson & Son, architects of Boston, Massa- 

Peterson, architect 
Confer and Raymond G. 


editors have evaluated nine stores. 


@ The May Materials and Methods section will feature an important article 
Analysis and Research,” 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering at Purdue University, constituting the 
factual report on the effect of glass walls on heating 
requirements. Closely related to the main theme of the Critique on store 
design will be an article, “Machines for Selling,” 
modern store designs by the Kawneer Company. 
store fronts, mostly from the office of Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, its purpose 
is to translate into understandable terms some of the modern store design 
principles, and to show in detail many novel situations now arising in 


Gruen & Krummeck, 


of Falmouth, Massachusetts; and 


Willis, architects of Oakland, 


by F. W. Hutchinson, 


based on a portfolio of 
Primarily concerned with 


DR. LOUIS PARNES 


since 1940, working with a company 
engaged in the construction of indus- 
trial plants during the war. Since the 
end of the war he has been associated 
with Chapman & Evans, architects, in 
the development of a housing project in 
Rye, New York. He also has designed 
for Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. His design 
of a plant in Rio de Janeiro for this 
company is shown at upper left. A 
member of the A.I.A., the Swiss In- 
stitute of Architects, and the Inter- 
national Society of Architects, Dr. 
Parnes has also recorded his design 
principles in his book on department 
stores, which has been translated into 
several languages. 


Another Swiss architect represented in 
this issue, John Hans Ostwald, designed 
the house in Berkeley, California, shown 
on page 68. He attended the Federal 
Polytechnical University in Switzerland, 
receiving his Architect’s Diploma and 
the degree of Doctor of Technical 
Sciences in architecture. His experience 
includes work with Werner Moser, 
Zurich, Merkelbach & Karsten, Amster- 
dam, and Richerd Neutra, in _ this 
country. During the war he was 4 
member of the architectural staff of the 
Standard Oil Company in San Fran- 
cisco, California, and now conducts his 
own practice in Berkeley. 

Associated with Ostwald on the Berke- 
ley house was the firm of Anshen & 
Allen, architects of San Francisco. The 
careers of S. Robert Anshen and William 
Stephen Allen have paralleled each 
other, with both attending the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, receiving thei? 
M.A.’s in architecture in 1936, and 
travelling around the world on fellow 
ships awarded them in the same yeal- 
Upon arrival in San Francisco from 
Japan near the end of their tour, they 
found the city so pleasing that the) 
decided to remain there, estab!ishing 
their firm for general practice in 194: 


(Continued on page !é 
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A basement is a great place for the family 
recreation room—if you can beat the cold 
and dampness which works its way up 
through below grade, non-waterproofed 
concrete floors. 


The best way to overcome this threat to 
family fun and health—and provide your 
clients with handsome, easily maintained, 
all-purpose floors in the bargain—is to spec- 
ify Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile. Here’s a flooring 
that’s highly moisture-resistant. There is 
nothing used in its composition which might 
cause it to rot or disintegrate. Naturally, 
floors of Tile-Tex are cozy and dry—safer, 


It’s fun to play 


in the basement 


when the floor is so cozy and dry 


cleaner play surfaces for young children. 

What's more, Tile-Tex makes a smart- 
looking recreation room floor. It's available 
in a wide range of bright, stimulating game 
room colors, plus decorative accessories— 
which make possible an endless variety of 
designs. Its smooth, closely textured surface 
cleans easily—stubbornly resists stains and 
scars—and is comfortable under foot. Most 
important, too, is the tough ruggedness of 
Tile-Tex that gives it the extra value of 
long life. 


Please write us if we can help you in any wa) 
with problems of asphalt tile floor design. 


THE TILE-TEX CO., INC., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Los Angeles and New Orleans 
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(Continued from page 14) 


Only .during the war did their paths 
diverge, with Anshen serving as tech- 
nical director of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Vallejo, while Allen was 
on active duty with the U.S.N. 


The house in Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
presented on page 65, comes to us from 
Carl Koch, whose work is known to our 


The article, “Home Freezers,” concluded 
in this issue, page 75, was written by 
Philip F. Hallock and Gerald J. Stout. 
(For biographical note on Hallock see 
March 1947 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. ) 


Stout brings to the discussion know- 
ledge gained from many years of in- 
structing classes in horticulture. He 
attended Ferris Institute and Central 
State Teachers College in Michigan, 
receiving his B.S. in 1924 and his M.S. 
in 1926 from Michigan State College, 
and then his Ph.D. in 1934 from Ohio 


State University. He joined the hor- 
ticultural faculty of Massachusetts 
State College in 1926, leaving that 


readers. (For biographical note see 
October 1946 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. ) 


JOHN HANS OSTWALD 


Back te Peace-“Jime 
Cleaning Effictency 


Before the war, the majority of | 
the biggest, newest and best | 
office buildings, schools, thea- 
tres and hotels were equipped 
with Spencer Central Vacuum 
Cleaning. The speed of perfect 
cleaning, low maintenance costs 
and all-round reliability of the 
system was endorsed by archi- 


tects, engineers and owners cak 
everywhere. 
Spencer is coming back — with | 
rapid strides. If you are planning It s 

any building — make simple in- r 
vestigations and comparisons | a 
ith other methods before you decide. and 
Spencer Data Sheets will help you. Please vm 
| mention the types of buildings or industries | nae 
. you are interested in. WILLIAM STEPHEN ALLEN The 
PE N V A Bett 
loo} 
school for Pennsylvania State College a 
ARTFORO in 1929, where he remained until Le 
oe a He is now Associate Professor of Hor- t 

ae Cc L E A N 1 N G ticulture at University of Florida 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. TE 
(Continued on page 
3070 
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Th rather startling statement that Formica kitchen 
cabinet tops displayed with other materials on the same 
sales floor are now outselling all other materials combined 
by three to one, has been made not only by one producer 
of such tops, but by several. 


It shows definitely the new trend in post war cabinet tops. 


Formica supplies one-sixteenth sheet in black, or 
attractive colored patterns to producers of tops 
and they assemble the tops in accordance with 
their own or Formica specifications to water re- 
sistant plywood, by the use of water resistant glue, 
and trim the tops with metal moldings. 


The result is handsome and very easy to sell. 
Better still, it is very durable and retains its good 
looks through years of use. Color schemes are 
available to harmonize with all kitchen treatments. 


Let us give you the facts. 


R or" 
ADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO., 4621 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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THIS MONTH 


(Continued from page 16) 


Contributing to the Materials and 
Methods section this month also is 
M. A. Smith, author of the article, 
“Improved Design of Broadcasting 
Studios,” on page 80. A graduate of 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Smith 
has been very active in the field of 
acoustics. He is a charter member of 
the Acoustical Society of America, a 
director of the Acoustical Materials 
Association, and has written many ar- 
ticles on the subject for technical jour- 


A beautiful residence ones using two 
sizes of standard Barcol OVERdoors. 


This modernized horse barn employs standard 
Barcol OVERdoors for space and heat saving. 


nals. In 1943 and 1944 he worked with 
the U. S. Office of Education Program, 
lecturing on acoustics in engineering 
science and war training. He is now 
associated with the United States 
Gypsum Company as an acoustical en- 
gineer. 


NOTICES 


FRANK P. GATES and RAYMOND BIR- 
CHETT have formed a partnership of 
architects and engineers in Jackson, 
Miss., and Vicksburg, Miss. 


W. THOMAS SCHAARDT, Architect, has 
opened an office at the Meadowbrook 


A standard Barcol OVERdoor in an 
ice-manufacturing plant storeroom. 


Small manufacturing plants, service garages, 
and the like have standard Barcol OVERdoors. 


Staudaid Barcol 


OVERdoors 


SOLVE LOTS OF PROBLEMS 


Only, the Barcol 
OVERdoor 


HAS ALL OF THESE FEATURES 


1, ROLLER-CRANK CLOSING ACTION. 
2. SELF-LATCHING BOLTS. 

3. TWIN-TORSION TAILORED SPRINGS. 
4. CONTINUOUS VERTICAL TRACK 


BRACKETS. 


Sturdy construction, readily adaptable 
design, and ease of operation make the 
standard Barcol OVERdoor useful for 
many other applications in addition to 
its regular use on residence garages. A 
few of these are suggested in the pictures 
above. Remember — consider a standard 
Barcol OVERdoor whenever you have 
an unusual or difficult door problem 
that needs solving. Consult your Barcol 
representative, 


FACTORY-TRAINED SALES and SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


ARCHITECTURI 


Bldg., Sunrise Highway, Bellmore, N. Y, 


An architectural office has been ope: ed 
by LEON N. FAGNANI at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Bldg., Wilmington, Jel, 


ERNEST PICKERING is now Dean of the 
College of Applied Arts at University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PAUL SCHWEIKHER and WINSTON 
ELTING have located offices for the 
practice of architecture and industrial 
design at Meacham Rd., Roselle, III. 


LEWIS G. ADAMS and FREDERICK J, 
WOODBRIDGE have formed a partnership 
with architectural offices at 204 E. 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

ALBERT W. KIRSCHENBAUM, Architect- 
engineer, has opened an office at 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

ERARD A. MATTHIESSEN, Architect, has 
formed a new firm in partnership with 
VERNER W. JOHNSON with main offices 
at Rippowan Village Rd., Stamford, 
Conn., and a branch office at 17 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

LouIs HATKOFF, Architect, has moved 
to new quarters at 1050 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N. Y. 
MENDELSOHN, DINWIDDIE and HILL have 
dissolved their partnership. Eric MEen- 
DELSOHN and ALBERT HENRY HILL have 
associated at 627 Commercial St., San 
Francisco, Calif. JOHN EKIN DIN 
WIDDIE will continue his practice at the 
same address, 233 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

JAMES D. and EUGENE W. BEACHAM 
have joined architectural practices un- 
der the name of BEACHAM ASSOCIATES, 
at Peoples National Bank Bldg., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

JAMES COLTON has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 33 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

GEORGE WALLACE CARR and CLARK C., 
WRIGHT have formed a partnership for 
architecture and engineering at 335 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

RICHARD E, LAWRENCE and EUGENE W. 
DYKES have announced the formation 
of an architectural firm in Canton, Ohio. 


ARTHUR F. SCHWARZ, JR., has rejoined 
MAURAN, RUSSELL, CROWELL & MUL- 
GARDT, Architects, of 1620 Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., and is now a mem- 
ber of the firm. 


DONALD CHARLES MACLURCAN has en- 
tered into partnership with the firm of 
FOWELL AND MANSFIELD, Architects, of 
Sydney, Australia. 

IRA J. BACH has been appointed Exe- 
cutive Director of the newly organized 
Cook County Housing Authority with 
offices at 203 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
MILTON CAVAGNARO, LEO Ho and 
RUTH GERTH (formerly of New York) 
have formed a “design development 
group with offices at 45 Castle St., Sa” 
Francisco, Calif. 

Harvey P. CLARKSON and Serce P. 
PETROFF have announced a partnership 
with architectural offices at 26 F. 55t! 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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TO EVERY NOOK AND CRANNY 


You'Lt want to specify Moduflow for every 
home you design. With Moduflow heat 
does flow—literally—to every nook and 
cranny. Instead of supplying heat inter- 
mittently, Moduflow furnishes heat continu- 
ously and with the supply always in balance 
with heat loss. 

By including Moduflow in the homes of your = 
clients, you are providing an entirely new Y 
kind of heating comfort because this control V/,§ ’ 
represents one of the radically new improve- // 
ments for which the public is looking. f 
Moduflow puts an end to the drafts and 
chilly periods caused by intermittent heat \| 
supply. Gone is the cause of petty annoyances \\\\\ 
about a bathroom that is not warm enough, \ | 
or a living room that is cold at one end. \ . 

Use Moduflow not only to give your clients ~~ 
the ultimate in home heating comfort, but to 
identify yourself with progressive improvements, 
Moduflow is available now. It 
has been tested and proved on 
installations throughout the 
country. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2602 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota . . . . In Canada: 
Toronto 12, Ontario. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
2602 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Please send my free copy of 
"Comfort Unlimited” 


Address 


VV 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Name 

| 

| 

The New HONEYWELL Heating Control System | city 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


Correlation of the research findings of 
active technical groups in the construc- 
tion field is promised by a new Building 
Construction Research Board, to be set 
up by National Research Council of 
the National Academy of Sciences as a 
clearing house of information about 
materials and techniques. The Board 
was sought by the Construction In- 
dustry Advisory Council, composed of 
more than 100 trade and professional 
associations brought together by United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and will 
be supported by contributions from 
the industry. 


There can be progress in construction 
research if such a board is shielded 
from those shrewd self-seekers who 
have for so long divided the industry to 
dominate profitable segments. Essential 
to a clearing house of this type are un- 
assailable standards of accuracy, free 
flow of information about tests, ideas, 
and possibilities. A mark to aim for is 
the concentration of British research 
in the Building Research Station which 
conducts with authority a broad pro- 
gram to improve human shelter (Feb- 
ruary PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, p. 
76). The informative official bulletins 
from England attest the value of the 
Station's approach, but we must admit 
that such’ (coordinated) frankness is 
not the American way. 


The secretiveness of National Bureau of 
Standards about some of its most sig- 
nificant findings is only too familiar 
to dubious buyers or questioning edi- 
tors. The latter are not helped either by 
our postal regulations, which tend to 
classify any reference to products or 
manufacturers as advertising—thus im- 
posing a premium on “spot” bulletins 
and technical releases. Thus the new 
Board can make another contribution 
to dissemination of research, if the full 
power of its associated sponsors can be 
directed to free the channels of in- 
formation. 


For the Board, no direct laboratory 
activity is contemplated. But research 
efforts already are being pushed in 
many sections of the construction field. 
To effect savings in building costs which 
can benefit the public, the Department 
of Commerce Office of Technical Ser- 
vices has granted to Modular Service 
Association $65,900 to “expand and 
intensify research in methods of co- 
ordinating the dimensions of building 
products to eliminate need for 
cutting and fitting materials on the 
building site.” The same Government 
body has been approached by Tyler S. 
Rogers, president of Producers’ Council, 
to allocate $20,000 for studies “to re- 
duce the cost of erecting small indus- 
try-engineered homes” through the pro- 
ject jointly sponsored by the Council 
and National Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation. As the latter were designed in 
conformity with modular principles, 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


these two projects are tangibly related. 
Though the modular design of the small 
houses has been somewhat censored by 
interested parties, in the course of de- 
velopment, the results will doubtless be 
aired in time through the central point 
provided by the new Research Board. 
Meanwhile, other divergent research 
programs can be expected to stay aloof 
and their results will, as ever, meet the 
full range of fates, from suppression 
to the waste of inane “public relations” 
exploitation. 


Aside from study of materials and 
construction elements, building codes 
are receiving some attention. A new 
amendment to New York’s city code 
requires furring of exterior masonry 
walls of dwellings, when plaster or 
other non-impervious materials are ap- 
plied. The ruling states that “a hollow 
wall of masonry shall not be deemed a 
solid masonry wall,” thus admitting the 
cavity wall as an approved wall section 
—at the same time banning the practice 
of omitting furring (one of the poorest 
of building “‘economies.”’) 


Codes for plumbing, generally the most 
cumbersome of local regulations, also 
will benefit in time from a current 
National Bureau of Standards project 
sponsored by NHA and the Office of the 
Housing Expediter. Unbiased research 
in this field (the committee will observe 
tests through clear glass or plastic 
piping!) may be really startling. 


Meanwhile NBS has compounded the 
confusion of wartime building rules, 
regulations, special indices, etce., in 
merging them as BMS107 - Building 


Code Requirements for New Dwe'ling 
Construction. Private industry need not 
be too abashed by its own shortcomings 
when Government solemnly specifies 
(BMS107, Plumbing Section) that 
“plumbing shall conform to generally 
accepted good practice ... (and to)... 
emergency plumbing standards for de- 
fense housing,” etc., etc. 


A practice of trade associations, com- 
mendable if it ends with true central- 
ization of information, is typified by a 
project of Structural Clay Produets 
Institute. Also financed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Office of Technical 
Services, which granted $103,100, six 
research groups at leading universities 
and technical laboratories will study 
masonry construction and costs, under 
direction of S.C.P.I. Suitable specifica- 
tions, effect of brick texture on bond, 
size variation, and causes of brick 
defects will be investigated at Uni- 
versity of Texas, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Iowa State College, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, New York State College 
of Ceramics, and Bureau of Standards 


The several disastrous hotel fires in 
recent months shocked into action some 
architects as well as officials in major 
population centers. The A.I.A. Depart- 
ment of Education and Research, di- 
rected by Walter A. Taylor, will study 
underlying causes of such fires, in 
collaboration with building code, fire 
prevention, and hotel management 
groups. The object is to set up in- 
proved safeguards and to evaluate fire- 
safeness as well as fireproofness. Al- 
though it is surmised that ill-considered 
additions or “modernization” may have 
made firetraps of some hotel structures, 
the architects investigating can serve 
the cause of good design if they frus- 
trate the usual stampede to _ impose 
absurdly rigid fire laws. 


> 


Needs of St. Barnabas House, temporary shelter in downtown Manhattan which has given care 
and refuge to more than 100,000 women and children in the 83 years of its operation by New 
York Protestant Episcopal City Mission Society, were carefully weighed by Ketchum, Gina & 
Sharp, New York architects, in designing this $500,000 structure to replace three outworm 
buildings now used for the Society's social service program. Sunlight and air, efficiency 
and comfort of the new building will succeed the dingy cubicles, dank air shafts, and present 
crowded quarters recently described by the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States as “the most inadequate ploce you 
could imagine.” He inspected a model of the new building, for which funds are being aised 
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BRASILIAN 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Certain great monuments of contemporary Brasilian work—the 
Ministry of Health, the ABI Building, the Instituto Vital Brazil, etc.—have recoived 
such wide publicity that one could gain the impression that these are what 
biologists call sports, unrelated in time and space to anything previous or 
subsequent. This isn’t so. The highly rationalized elements and forms oi 
these well known examples find their origins in many a humble, older 
structure in both Brasil and the Mediterranean countries. The ex- 

citing group of new projects shown here illustrates the vitality 

and continuing development of the new tradition. For making 
it possible for us to present such a representative group of 
projects from the offices of Brasil’s topflight architects. 
we are indebted to Dr. Louis Parnes who harvested 

the data on a recent trip to South America 
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WOMEN'S RESIDENCE 


This multistory residence for working girls includes some facilities that 
seem meager compared with their counterparts in North America and 
others that are considerably more luxurious than those of similar build. 
ings here. Among the latter are the elaborate, ground-floor lounge and 
restaurant; the gym floor adjoining a roof garden with a swimming pool: 


and the roof infirmary surrounded by gardens. The bedrooms, on the other TY 
hand, with two beds on each side of a cubicle, arranged head to foot either h x 
side of a low partition, strike one as rather sparse accommodations. In h\ j 
design and structure, the building follows the adventurous approach that N 
one associates with Brasilian work today—reinforced concrete, light sec- h 

E tions, fixed vertical, sun fins outside the windows on the north wall, and a }< \' 


straightforward composition of masses. 
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4 CLUB RIO DE JANEIRO 


MARCELO, MILTON, and MAURICIO ROBERTO, Architects 


Sktich. of AlLlcoves 
CURTAINED CUBICLES accommodate infirmary patients. 
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The devices on the front of the building for control- 


ing sunlight and sky glare are, perhaps, the most 
notable details of this reinforced concrete apartment 


COPACABANA house. As shown in the section, an open framework 


allows a view outward and downward from the 


RIO DE JANEIRO living rooms; fixed, horizontal louvers of asbestos 


cement reduce sky glare, and a movable wood jalousie 
is hinged at the outer frame so that, when lowered, it 
cuts off late afternoon sunlight. Above the window 
MARCELO, MILTON, and head another series of fixed louvers extends up to 


MAURICIO ROBERTO, Architects the ceiling line. 
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Orricr 
BUILDING 


PORTO ALEGRE 


AFFONSO EDUARDO REIDY 
and J. MOREIRA MACHADO 


Architects 


The winner of a design competi- 
tion, this reinforced concrete of- 
fice building for the Rio Grande 
do Sul Railway is designed for 
the greatest flexibility of plan 
arrangement, depending on the 
particular office needs of the vari- 
ous floors. Only one central row 
of columns occurs between the 
columns of the two long exterior 
walls. The structural design in- 
cludes columns set back from the 
building envelope above ground- 
floor level, and north and south 
walls sheathed with a maximum 
area of glass; tiers of vertical-fin 
“sunbreakers” occur in a concrete 


frame (extension of the floor 
slabs) outside the sunny north 
wall. 
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PENTHOUSE FLOOR: Movie theater, at left; lounge and 


21st FLOOR: Looking toward bor and res! 


OFFICE AFFONS\ 
BUILDING and J. M¢ 


NORTH SIDE of bui'ding. 
PORTO ALEGRE 


s EMPLOVEES 


On the ground floor, public busi- 


ness offices border the dramatic 
entrance lobby, arranged with a 5 6 5 | Tres 
total freedom from the limits of wun = 
“COUNTER TH+ 
AIRC 4" 
space occurs on a mezzanine level, 4 e rr 


opening out to a terrace, from 
which a staircase leads back down 
to the building entrance. Depart- 
mental offices occupy floors two to 
twenty. Restaurant and bar are 
on the twenty-first floor, and the 
penthouse consists of a lively com- 
position of concrete forms enclos- 
ing an auditorium and lounge, 
surrounded by a terrace. Gracund. Fleer 
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bor ond restaurant. 


AFFONSO EDUARDO REIDY 
and J. MOREIRA MACHADO, 
Architects 
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HENRIQUE E. MINDLIN 
Architect 
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APARTMENT HOUSE. 


Above the ground floor, with its main lobby, restaurant, and two shops 
bordering a side entrance to the building, are ten floors of apartments. 
The two apartments on each floor are separated (between the two living 
rooms) by a soundproof partition. Along the north wall, shaded by 
concrete sun fins, are the service hall and staircase; maids’ rooms and 
kitchens open off this corridor. The two apartments use the same plan, 
one being the exact reverse of the other in layout. The concrete structural 
frame of the building is clearly expressed on the exterior, with floor slabs 
projecting beyond the window line and vertical members between the 
slabs echoing the location of columns within the building envelope. 
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YACHT CLUB, soraroco 


OSCAR NIEMEYER, Architect 


The Botafogo Yacht Club is a typically vigorous instance of this archi- 
tect’s work. Imaginative and bold in concrete structural design, it is also 
a notable example of independent space planning, with forms freely used 
to achieve suitable use areas that are interesting both in themselves and 
in their inter-relationships. The reverse slope of the roof serves esthetic 
as well as functional ends. What might have been a monotonous length 
of facade becomes an ever-changing composition; and within, at one end 
of the building, a high ceiling is provided above the large dine and dance 
room, while at the other, this added height is used for a deep balcony, 
planned as a secluded reading room, the underneath space becoming a 
sheltered porch extension of the main lounge. 
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View FROM BAY. 


APPROACH ELEVATION. 
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HOTE 5 DE MONTANHA 


OSCAR NIEMEYER 


A small resort hotel, this project is essentially a one-floor scheme arranged 
on levels that respect the contours of the site. From the entrance lobby. 
a ramp leads down to the lounge and so on out to the bar and restaurant: 
a covered walk follows a curved path to a children’s playground and 4 
bath house adjoining the swimming pool. 


Each guest bedroom has a deep veranda beyond the room itself to shield 
the brilliant sunshine. Above the bedroom corridor, the roof is lowered. 
exposing the roof framing at this point and forming a light channe! that 
brings light and ventilation to the bathrooms by means of clerestories 
Service facilities and guest accommodations throughout are skil!full! 
separated. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL 


NITEROI 


ALVARO VITAL BRAZIL, Architect 


For a hot, sunny climate, this public school building appears 
to be an excellent design solution. Toward the midday sun 
source (north), the upper floors of the building present a wall 
barrier pierced by small openings, for adequate light and venti- 
lation. All classrooms are aligned on the opposite side of the 
building, with wall-to-wall fenestration and transom openings 
into the north corridor to provide cross ventilation. Stairs and 
toilets are organized in a projecting block in the center of the 
north wall. An exceptional plan provision is the open ground 
floor, providing sheltered rest and play areas for boys and girls 
at either side of the central circulation block, in which locker 
and shower rooms are included. A covered walk connects the 
gymnasium to the classroom building. 
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H © U 5 2 , SANTA TERESA 


ALVARO VITAL BRAZIL, Architect 


For his own house, the architect chose an extraordinary site— 
a precipitous slope in the hills above Rio. From the roadway 
approach at the top of the ravine, the house appears to be a 
small, one-floor cottage; from below or from the side, the 
three floors, literally perched on tall columns set back from ji t | Ba 
the building line, form a striking vertical mass. Toward the lis al at tl “f 
southern view, continuous fenestration is employed; at the et S 
lowest level, a recessed living terrace looks out on the semi- ; View 
tropical vegetation of the hillside. The living-room level and : “|S 
the terrace floor are considerably higher than the intermediate 
bedroom floor. Structure is of reinforced concrete. 
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HOUSE 


SANTA TERESA 


ALVARO VITAL BRAZIL, 
Architect 


The owner’s hobby has given rise to a remarkable decorative element, 
repeated throughout the house—the use of colorful aquaria, within par- 
titioning. Photographs on this page show both sides of the wall between 
the living room and garage; aquaria also appear in the wall and rail of 
the ground-floor terrace (see photo, preceding page). As a whole, the 
house is an interesting example of design to conform with the site con- 
dition, as opposed to the approach where a site is made over to lend itself 
to a preconceived design. 
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quent issues of PROGRES- 
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fil hotos by Eu Ss oller 
DOWNHILL VIEW of the house—from the southeast. The southern wall of the living room is mostly glass. pe ' ane 


H © U S 3 , LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 


CARL KOCH, Architect 


Placed on a wooded New England hillside, this country home is 
planned on three levels—the entrance-living room level; a lower floor 
on the downhill side where an unusual kitchen-dining room and a 
laundry are located; and the bedroom floor above this latter area. 
Connecting the one- and two-story portions of the house, at the corner 
where they meet at an obtuse angle, is a most extraordinary plan 
feature—an irregular-shaped greenhouse (the owner is an expert 
gardener) which brings a lush, planted hillside right into the house, 
opening up into rooms on two sides. The projecting roof form above 
the southern windows of the living room is designed to keep sunlight 
at a desirable level throughout the year. In plan and amenity, the 
house is more successful than in unity of overall design—due chiefly 
to the large scale of the greenhouse fenestration and the different 
shapes and levels of both windows and roofs. 
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FLAGSTONE STEPS lead up from the kitchen garden to the living room above. 
| 


THE CEMENT FLOOR of the living room is left exposed. LOOKING TOWARD the south window wall and greenhous« 
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* HIGH STORAGE 


HOUSE 
\ | 
CARL KOCH, Architect \ wee fon [ase 
Steond. Fleer. 
The shape of the plan is the result of two pr = al ) 
main factors—accommodation to the site 
contours and the wish to face the different {/ IN y, 


rooms for varying degrees of sunlight 
penetration. The combined kitchen and 
dining room has proved so successful that, 
as the architect tells us, “almost all who see 
it say they want a similar arrangement.” 
In the evening, a spotlight is thrown on 


. the dining table area, veiling the kitchen 

portion of the room. The need to keep 

within a restricted budget resulted in one 
or two slight plan compromises. The en- 
trance-hall area, for instance, is more re 

cramped than it would have been, had the wirenen 

budget been unlimited. The house is mainly db 

of standard frame construction, built on 
tion, however, is of cement block. Panel ws — 
floor heating is used throughout. Snound. Pheer 
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, ~aidenhair fern, and various exotics grow in the greenhouse. The architect reports that the glass roof is “surprisingly leakproof.” 
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PS 


JOHN HANS OSTWALD, Architect 
and ANSHEN & ALLEN, Architects 


Factors determining the design of this house 
were: a 50-foot lot, with neighbors quite 
Close at either side; a steep slope with an 
unhindered view of San Francisco Bay at the 
rear; the living requirements of a widow 
with one permanent guest. To achieve pri- 
vacy, the house is shielded from its neighbors 
and the street by almost solid walls, so that 
one does not observe neighboring houses 
from the inside or from the balcony. The 
Western wall of the house includes much 
glass, bringing its own problem of glare 
from sunlight on the Bay. This has been 
solved by introducing a very deep roof over- 
hang eyond the line of glass, with a built- 
i pocxet for rolls of adjustable reed blinds 
at the outer edge. 
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THE CAR SHELTER and entrance area are paved with quarry tile. 


A DEEP OVERHANG shelters the passage to the front door. 
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THE END WALL FIN screens the house next door; 


bamboo blinds control the sun. 


HOUSE 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY, 


THE DINING AREA is de- 


fined by a lowered ceiling 
which is extended out be- 


yond the wall line of the 


building. Redwood siding is 


the wall finish. 
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DOORS AT LEFT open into the dining area. Verti- 
cal members of rail, redwood; horizontal members, 
oak. 


JOHN HANS OSTWALD, Architect 
and ANSHEN & ALLEN, Architects 


IN ADDITION to the roll 
blinds at the outer edge of 
the roof line, interior cur- 
tains assist light control. 
The ceiling is of insulating 
fiberboard, with joints cov- 
ered by redwood battens. 
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HOUSE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN HANS OSTWALD, Architect 
and ANSHEN & ALLEN, Architects 


LOOKING DOWN the staircase to the bed- 
room and garden level. 


VIEW INTO LIVING ROOM from entrance hall. 


THE KITCHEN is all wood, including ceiling. LOOKING OUT from the kitchen to the deck terrace. 
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HOME FRE. 
By PHILIP F. HALLOCK’ and G. J. STOUT* 


PART Ii: BUILT-IN-PLACE HOME 
STORAGE AND FREEZING EQUIPMENT 


(Part I, on planning location, 
appeared in March 1947) 


Custom construction of home storage and freezing equipment 
has not yet attained popularity; few builders have been 
familiar with the proper construction methods and much 
equipment has been difficult to obtain. When its advantages 
are more generally known, freezers and storages may become 
as familiar on architects’ drawings as laundry facilities. 
Some advantages of the built-in type of equipment are: 
considerable saving in initial cost may be effected when 
much freezer space is needed, although there is little or no 
saving over buying a small freezer if only a small amount 
of freezer space is required; advantage can be taken of the 
particular space available for the purpose; freezers of correct 
size for the particular circumstances may be provided easily. 


Vertical vs. Horizontal Freezers 


Advocai«s of vertical freezers claim that not only does this 
type require less floor space but it is also more convenient. 
These a vantages exist to a degree. On the other hand, the 
chest oy horizontal type is easier and cheaper to build, has a 
lower rating cost and longer life, needs defrosting less 
hk. Architect, State College, Pa. 


§ Food Technclogist, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 
tra re prepared ty Mr. Hallock. These noted as “From Home Freezer 


reprinted with permissicn from that volume, published November 


780 by n Nostrand Co., New York, N. Y. 


LIQUID RECEIVER 


frequently (vertical type about every 6 months, horizontal, 
every 12 to 18 months), and there is less trouble with frost 
accumulation around the door seal gaskets. It is nearly 
impossible to make by hand the absolutely tight door required. 
Horizontal cabinet lids give less trouble; but if the freezer is 
built inside a refrigerated storage room, a vertical cabinet 
will perform satisfactorily. 


The Freezer Box 


The freezer box consists essentially of two horizontal boxes, 
one enough larger than the other so there is space for insula- 
tion between the walls (Fig. 14), with at least as much insula- 
tion in the bottom as in the side walls. The boxes may be of 
waterproof plywood, cement-asbestos board, tongue-and- 
groove lumber, or any other reasonably tight material. If 
built against a masonry wall, the masonry surface may be 
utilized for part of the outer box wall; a well drained concrete 
floor may be similarly employed. In such cases, masonry 
is coated with odorless asphalt to seal against moisture pene- 
tration. The inner wall or box must not be made moisture- 
tight, but the entire outer wall needs to be built as nearly 
vaporproof as possible. One or two layers of 15- or 35-lb 
odorless asphalt building paper, between the outer wall and 
the insulation, with all joints cemented with odorless asphalt 
(either hot application or emulsified type), will suffice. If 
the outer wall is of plywood or building board, it can be 
vapor-proofed by painting the inside with two coats of 
emulsified asphalt; care must be taken to seal all corner 
cracks or openings thoroughly with the same material. 


The simplest way to obtain a satisfactory top and lid assembly 
is to buy it from a manufacturer. Insert or hinged lids are 
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Fig. 11. \sometric, freezer chest, showing arrangement of freezer coil, location of expansion valve, resul 
strainer, heat exchanger. (Courtesy Pa. Agr. Exper. Sta.) ehitei 
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SHAVINGS 10" BOARD 
Fig. 10. Section, typical freezer chest. (Courtesy 
Pa. Agr. Exper. Sta.) 
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>.) Fig. 13. Construction of inner box: legs, 2x4"; floor framing, "xd" 
ae stock; side pieces, 1x4” or 2x4”. Side panels may be plywood, 


Fig. 12. First step in constructing a freezer chest: outside framing of 2°x2" cement-asbestos board, or D. M. sheathing. If made of moisture- 
proof material, bore one 14” hole for each sq ft of surface. (Courtesy not ap} 


stock. Front and back verticals align with jambs of opening. (Courtesy 
Home Freezer Handbook) Home Freezer Handbook) two pl; 
nearly 
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Fig. 15. 40 cu ft freezer chest, with 8 cu ft of above-freez'ng9 cold It is pi 
storage space in right-hand compartment; cabinet insulated with | The 
of expanded mica. (Courtesy Home Freezer Handbook) tempe; 


Fig. 14. Inside box and exterior frame assembled; jambs of openings, also top 
supports, installed. Sides are ready for vapor seal and enclosing material; then 
insulation is packed between walls. (Courtesy Home Freezer Handbook) 
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then included and no special fitting is required. On the other 
hand, these are rather expensive. If custom-built, problems 
may be reduced by using one large lid, or at most two, of the 
overlap kind which fits flat on top of the box with gaskets 
between lid and freezer wall. Another method, better adapted 
to large freezers, is to use two or more lids of the type shown 
in Fig. 15. These must be vapor-sealed on the warm side and 
all top construction must be treated the same way, with no 
break in the seal between side wall and top. Various kinds 
of gasketing materials are available. Hollow rubber gaskets 
seem preferable. 


It is most important to use enough insulating material, what- 
ever the type. Sometimes, in factory-produced models, outside 
dimensions of the box must be limited to enable the finished 
box to pass through an ordinary door. Occasionally this may 
result in reduction of thickness of insulation in order to 
obtain greater interior capacity. In custom-built freezers 
there is no such limitation; the desirable 9” to 18” can be 
installed on the job. If cork, glass wool, rock wool, expanded 
mica, or shredded redwood bark is used, 9” is the minimum 
for freezers larger than 30 cu ft. For very large freezers, 
if space is not a limiting factor, some inexpensive insulation, 
such as planer shavings (not sawdust), buckwheat hulls, or 
similar material can be employed; not less than 12”, often as 
much as 15” or 18”, of such products is desirable. 


The Evaporator or Cooling Coil 

There are two common types of evaporators, the bare pipe 
or tubing type, and the plate type. A third, with fins and 
tubes plus a fan to force air over them, is used for some 
purposes but is not satisfactory in this kind of freezer. 


« 


Bare pipe or tubing. Soft copper tubing, %” outside diameter, 
is most commonly used; it is simple to bend to proper shape. 
All joints should be made by an experienced workman. The 
method of installing the coil itself is illustrated in Fig. 11. 
Materials for this type of unit are low in cost, but considerable 
labor is involved. Two mechanics should be able to install the 
complete coil in a large freezer box in one day. 


Freezer plates greatly simplify installation, though they are 
higher in first cost and the result is of no better quality. 
Several manufacturers produce suitable plates. There is little 
choice between different makes; but the “eutectic” type does 
not appear to be worth the extra cost. In a long freezer box, 
two plates are sufficient, one placed on each side, and each 
nearly as large as the side wall against which it is placed. 


The Condensing Unit 

If the freezer is built and insulated according to these direc- 
tions, it will operate satisfactorily in conjunction with a 
smaller condensing unit than is used on commercially built 
freezers of the same size. If large quantities of produce are 
not to be frozen at one time, a 40-cu ft freezer may operate 
very well on a %-hp condensing unit; operating cost will 
be less with this machine than with larger size. The following 
table gives sizes of condensing units generally required. 


Cu Ft Well Insulated, Lighter Insulation. 
Freezer Light Usage: Heavier Usage: 
Capacity Hp Required Hp Required 

30 1/5-1/4 1/4-1/3 
40 1/4-1/3 1/3-1/2 
50 1/4-1/3 1/3-1/2 
70 1/3-1/2 1/2-3/4 
90 1/2 3/4 

120 1/2-3/4 3/4-1.0 
200 k-in freezer as 3/4-1.0 1.0 -1.5 


{ combination) 


ed g001 make of condensing unit will be found satisfactory. 
Pro >oably best to choose one which can be serviced locally. 
he m:hine should be specified to operate at a_ suction 


tempers ure of -10F. Air-cooled types are generally pre- 
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tions below dash line 
show complete freezer 
installation. (Courtesy 
Pa. Agr. Exper. Sta.) 


DEHYORATOR 
COMPRESSOR AND MOTOR 


Fig. 17. Thickness of 
loose-packed insulation 
required for a freezer 
chest-cold storage com- 
bination. (Courtesy Home 
Freezer Handbook) 


ferred; water-cooled units are sometimes used where city 
water is not metered. The motor should have a thermal 
overload protector. Condensing units with motors of % 
hp or smaller may be operated on 115-v current; larger sizes, 
230-v, of correct cycles and phase. A suction pressure control 
switch should be included with the condensing unit. 


Additional Equipment, Accessories 


The connections between the condensing unit and the freezer 
box are shown in Fig. 9. Essential additional items are: 


Expansion valve, of thermostatic type, should be adjustable. 
The bulb should be located near the point where the suction 
tubing leaves the box, the valve itself within the freezer in 
such a position that it can be reached easily for adjustment 
or servicing. In purchasing, specify %-ton capacity Freon-12 
valve for %-hp units or smaller. 

Refillable type dehydrator, using silica gel or activated 
alumina to absorb moisture from the liquid refrigerant. Small 
machines may use the 4-oz sizes; large ones should have a 
%- or 1-lb charge of absorbent material. The dehydrator is 
located in the liquid line, nearly vertical, with outlet at the top. 
Liquid line strainer is placed in the line just ahead of the 
expansion valve to keep foreign material from clogging the 
valve. Sometimes another, of larger size, is also used in the 
suction line to keep scale, etc., from getting into the compres- 
sor. 

Heat exchanger should be installed inside the freezer box. 
Its purpose is to reduce the amount of frosting back of the 
suction line and to improve efficiency generally. A commercial 
type should be purchased (Fig. 11). 
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Plan, freezer room-cold storage combination built in an attached 
225 cu ft freezer, 350 cu ft cold room. (Courtesy Pa. Agr. Exper. 


Besides the essential items listed, some indicating equipment 
is sometimes added for convenience: 


A “high side” pressure gage may be connected to show the 
pressure against which the compressor is pumping. It is 
best shut off when not being observed since gages sometimes 
leak. 

A “low side” or suction pressure compound gage should be 
connected to the evaporator side of the system. Since the 
“cut-in” and “cut-out” pressures as determined by the control 
switch really regulate temperatures within the freezer, 
accurate regulation of the entire equipment is more easily 
obtained if a gage is permanently installed. 

A thermometer with a long capillary tube and bulb may be 
installed to indicate, from the outside, temperature within 
the freezer; a decided convenience but not essential. 


No thermostat is needed for satisfactory temperature control. 
Cut-out pressure should be approximately zero; cut-in pres- 
sure can be changed slightly so as to secure proper cycling 
and correct temperature within the freezer box—generally 
speaking, from 8 to 12 lbs. 


Combination Storage and Freezer 

Some cold storage, at a temperature above freezing, is often 
desirable in addition to zero or freezer storage. Cold storage 
space not only serves many useful purposes (chilling and 
ageing meats, and storing milk, eggs, beverages, and fresh 


Fig. 19. Cold storage room being built against existing poured con- 
crete walls; vapor barrier paper is applied to concrete with hot 
asphalt, joints similarly sealed. If concrete were sufficiently smooth 
two coats of hot asphalt, mopped on, would suffice without paper. 
(Courtesy Pa. Agr. Exper. Sta.) 


products of all kinds; sometimes fur coats and woolens). jt 
can also provide a refrigerated anteroom which elimin ites 
many troubles experienced with doors on reach-in or wa! :-in 
freezers. Since reach-in or walk-in types are almost ma) da- 
tory when a large freezer (150 to 300 cu ft) is needed, the 
cold storage anteroom here becomes essential. 


Fig. 18 shows such a combination. The freezer room is ret rig- 
erated exactly as a “chest” freezer would be, except that the 
coil must not interfere with the door. Two or three loojs of 
tubing are installed on the ceiling and the remainder is looped 
back and forth around the room, with about 4” between loops, 
In the cold room, on the other hand, the coil must be so located 
that a drain can be placed under it to catch condensation. 
A finned coil is satisfactory; in some cases bare copper tubing 
is applied, in severa] loops like a large flat coil spring, on 
one wall. A sheet metal trough can gather the condensation. 


Both cold room and freezer may be operated from the same 
condensing unit if connections are properly made. However, 
the cold room control must be separate from that of the 
freezer, which requires some additional equipment (Fig. 16): 
A pressure-regulating (pressure reducing) valve should be 
installed so that temperature of the cold room coil is main- 
tained higher than that of the very cold freezer room coil. 
A check valve is needed to prevent warmer gas from the cold 
room coil from backing up into the freezer coil when the 
unit is not operating. 

A thermostat is needed in the cold room. It should be of 
refrigeration type, adjusted so the circuit closes when the 
room temperature rises above a certain point. 

A solenoid valve is located in the liquid line to the cold room 
coil. When the thermostat closes the circuit, this valve opens 
and allows refrigerant to flow to the coil. When the desired 
low temperature is reached and the thermostat again opens 
the circuit, the solenoid valve closes and the coil defrosts. 


In addition to these items, a thermostatic expansion valve 
and liauid-line strainer are used to control refrigerant flow 
as in the freezer room. 

Doors for large freezers are quite different in construction 
from those for small freezers. Generally it is preferable to 
buy them ready-built; they are shipped complete with door 
frame and all hardware installed, which assures a good fit. 
Although first cost is slightly higher than for home-built 
equipment, the extra expense is probably justified in the 
long run. 


Fig. 20. Construction of unit shown in Fig. 18: concrete subfloor poured 
low to maintain finish floor at level of present garage floor Building 
board is placed over new studding, existing house siding used where it 
occurs; both are vapor-sealed before placing insulation. (Courtesy Home 
Freezer Handbook) 
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HOME FREEZERS . 


It 
tes 
M9 SAMPLE SPECIFICATIONS for insertion into general construction and sub-contract specifications. 
da- 
the 50 CUBIC-FOOT CUSTOM-BUILT FREEZER 
rig CARPENTRY ROOFING r current available). Unit for use with freon 
12 and low suction temperature. Equipped 
the 1. FREEZER, 50 cu ft (detail drawing No. ) 1. FREEZER. 50 cu ft (detail drawing No. ) with motor = protection and suction 
pressure ritcr 
s of A. Material—Lumber: No. | dim. fir s4s. A. Vapor Seal—One thickness Sisalkraft paper ; 
ped heathing: 4" & 3/16" cement-asbestos wall- laid in hot, odorless asphalt with all joints C. Thermostatic Expansion Valve Adjustable 
beard & 14" fir plywood gls. sealed super-heat type, 42 ton capacity, with 4 ‘ 
Oops. Insu 1: Planer shavinas. inlet flitting ind Y% utlet with flare nuts j 
ited round, sponge rubber with grease SHEET METAL 
; proof cover. D. Dehydrator—For liquid line, ¥% lb. silica a . 
10n, 1. FREEZER. 50 cu ft (detail drawing No. ) r activated alumina, refillable type. 4" fit 
ying B. Inner Box—-Frame: 2” x 4 assembled with tings and flare nuts 
g brass screws A. Sheet Iron Pan-—-One piece 28 ca g. i. wit! 
, on F r Joists: 1‘' x 4 1” sides and with corners soldered E. Strainer——(liquid line) 4 onnections and 
Legs: x 4” flare nuts 
AON. Sheathing: 3/16" wallboard assembled with HARDWARE " 
Tews. F. Heat Exchanger—Smal! capacity refrigeratior 
ame 1 Supports: 6, 1” x with %" holes 1. FREEZER. 50 cu ft (detail drawing No. ) type with either flare or solder type fittings 
ver Rip lengthwise through holes to receive coil 
. by ref. eng. A. Hinges—-Two pair, 6” with !% fiset 1d G. Tubing—275 ft 5@"° o.d. soft ref. type heavy 
the mium plated -opper tubing, outside tinned. 20 ft %4"" o.d 
16): C. Outer Box—Frame: 2” x 2”. liquid line 
‘ Lid Jambs: 1" x 8” B. Pulls Two, cadmium plated 
| be Sheathing: 14" wallboard. H. Miscellaneous—Unions, couplings, flare nut: 
ain- REFRIGERATION etc., as required to complete the installation 
Z D. Insulation— After vapor seal is placed by roof- 
coil. ing contractor, assemble ‘’B” & “‘C” and pack 1. FREEZER, 50 cu ft (detail drawing No. ) I. Freon-12-—-8 lbs. 
‘old planer shavings between inner and outer 
Cox sheathing. A. Assembly Insta!) equipment according to dia- J. Thermometer—Graduated to read 10F with 
the gram No. : capillary tube and bulk 
E. Lids—Frame: 2” x 2". 
Sheathing: 42" plywood B. Condenser——}3 hp, air-cooled, 2-cylinder open K. Pressure Gauges-——300 lb for high side and 
» of Gaskets: 3 rows. type condensing unit. 115-230v motor (phase 90 lb compound type for suction line 
the 
oom 
pens . . 
ae" REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT required for a combination walk-in type cold room with 50 cu ft freezer inside. 
1rec 
pens 
| A. Condenser.—3%4 hp air-cooled, 2-cylinder, open type 4 onnections with flare nuts I. Thermostat—For cold room, with tube and 
type condensing unit, of correct phase and bulb, ref. type for 120 volts with temperature oo 
tage, (usually 230), for current available E. Heat Exchanger—-Small capacity ref. type for range of 30 to SOF 
alve for use with freon-12 for low suction tempera location within a freezer box. Either flare fit 
application. Equipped with suction pres tings or solder type . Str rs suction > with flare : 
tection. F. Tubing—450-500 ft 5@"’ o.d. soft ref. type tin 
ned ~ weiaht K. Pressure Regulating Valve with flare 
tion B. Thermostatic Expansion Valves — Two, sam tinned copper tubing for liquid lines nuts. (Used in suction line from cold room 
specifications as for freezer alone coil.) 
e to G. Solenoid Valve —For liquid line to cold room 
joor C. Strainers—-Two (liquid line), of same specifi fittings for %4'' tubing, 120 volt, Ve" orifice for L. Refrigerator Door 30" x 72" x 6" insulation a 
fit ttions as for freezer alone use with 40 lb back pressure complete with frame and hardware 
yuilt D. Dehydrator For liquid line, capacity 1 lb H. Check Valve—For 59" suction line with flare M. Miscellaneous Remote type thermometer and 
ica gel or activated alumina, refillable nuts pressure gauges may be included 
the 
oured 
Iding Fig. 2) Fig. 22. Same unit, completed; note 
re it 9 4!. “ome unit as in Figs. 18 and 20, inner box partly lined, ready for freezer room door, built on the job. 


Home Packing | the planer shavings. (Courtesy Home Freezer Handbook) (Courtesy Home Freezer Handbook) 
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IMPROVED DESIGN OF 


BROADCASTING STUDIOS 


By M. A. SMITH, Acoustical Engineer, United States Gypsum Company 


In all these sound businesses the architectural problems are 
practically identical and, speaking broadly, fall into the 
following classifications: 1, distribution of available space 
between studios, control rooms, offices, public spaces, access 
corridors, etc.; 2, acoustical defenses against extraneous 
noise and cross-talk between studios; 3, tempering of “room 
effect” by using sound absorbents and diffusing surfaces so 
that speech and music are heard in the room and on the broad- 
cast as ideally as possible; 4, design to make the performer 
feel at ease, perhaps even to stimulate him esthetically to 
his best performance. 


One and four are entirely the province of the architect. Two 
and three require the combined talents of the architect and 
the acoustical expert. 


Studio Sizes 

Since in an audience participation program the audience 
provides a useful amount of absorption, the number in the 
audience is important in calculating reverberation times. The 
possibility of an audience varying in size has suggested the 
use of variable absorptions in studio walls. Many devices 
have been used to secure this result (Figs. 4, 5). In other 
cases, suites of studios are provided, in which each studio is 
acoustically designed to accommodate a definite number of 
people. If fifty arrive, they are shown into Studio “A”; if 
one hundred, into “B”; if three hundred, into “C.’" 


' See R. M. Morris and George M. Nixon, October 1946, (Volume 8, No. 2) 
Journal, Acoustical Society of America, for a discussion of this subject. 
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Sound Insulation 

In designing for proper sound insulation, the architect can 
use methods described in BMS17,2 which contains many 
examples of both fireproof and non-fireproof partition and 
floor constructions, with varying sound-insulative abilities 
suitable for all but the most extraordinary acoustical demand. 
The effectiveness of sound insulation is measured by that of 
its weakest part. Great care must be exercised that doors, 
windows, and similar openings in the studio boundaries pro- 
vide a transmission loss as close as possible to that of the 
sound-insulative construction. Conduits, plumbing, ventilating 
ducts, and similar devices that pierce the sound barriers 
pick up vibrations; if they are not cushioned by hair felt or 
rubber pads where they contact the insulative construction. 
they will very likely nullify the sound insulation. Lining 
the interior of ventilating ducts (either according to estab- 
lished formulas or the rule of thumb that they should be 
lined with an absorbent having a noise reduction coefficient 
of 50 or better for at least ten times their diameter) should 
provide proper protection at this point. Windows made of 
three panes of plate glass of varying thickness, set in felt 
stops, have proved quite effective and also develop an insu 
lative value equal to that of the partition. Doors are a little 
more difficult. Sound-insulative doors, particularly thosé 
designed by Dr. Paul E. Sabine of the Riverbank [labora 
tories, approximate the insulation provided by most }:rtition 


structures. Occasionally it will be necessary to res rt to 4 


2 BMS1I7, Sound Insulation of Wall and Floor Constructions. S tenc 
of Documents, U. S. Gov't Printing Office, Washington, D. C., ! 
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In a single week of 1946, the agenda of the Federal Com- 
punications Commission contained grants for 10 new television 
studios, 15 “conditional construction permits” and 8 full grants 
jor amplitude modulation stations; and the FCC accepted 10 
new applications for frequency modulation, while they were 
issuing 16 grants for new frequency modulation stations. The 
demand for phonograph records, transcriptions, sound-slide tnd 
sound motion pictures for industrial use has so increased the 
umber of sound recording establishments that they outnumber 
radio stations in the larger cities. FIG. 1, left. shows a studio, 
United Broadcasting Company. Chicago. 


yestibule-like sound lock construction, employing a small 
entrance vestibule, heavily treated with sound absorbents, 
with two 2” or 3” solid wood doors which must be forcibly 


pulled against rubber stops in order to latch them. 


Acoustical treatment of public spaces, corridors, and offices 
will reduce the acoustical “load” on sound-insulative con- 
structions at studio boundaries. Franklin Y. Gates of Salt 
Lake City has been able so to adjust loudness levels within 
and without studios that studio doors present no problem, 
and are not closed during broadcasts. 


Good sound insulation requires care in design and, particu- 
larly, close supervision as the work is being installed in 
order to be certain that what may seem minor items in draw- 
ings and specifications, to workmen or contractors, are fol- 
lowed explicitly. 


The “Room Effect” 

Any room in which sound is picked up by a microphone for 
recording or for broadcasting by either FM or AM, or, for 
that matter, for the sound portion of a television program, 
is a vital acoustical link, as important as the excellence 
of the electrical equipment or the skill of the technicians 
who operate it. 


A room does several things to sound: 1, it enhances loudness; 
2, it continues the sound for a considerable but controlable 
period of time after the original sound ceases (reverbera- 
tion); 3, the volume of air in a room whose dimensions are 
ill chosen may resonate when stimulated by certain pitches 
to create added loudness at those pitches, producing eerie 
effects; 4, if poorly shaped or with concave surfaces, the 
room may focus sound undesirably; and 5, it creates peaks 
and valleys of loudness which shift their position with each 
change in pitch. Of these the first is an asset, as is the 
second when controled; the third is usually experienced in 
rooms of small dimensions with square or nearly square floor 
Plans. (By heavily damping such rooms with acoustical 
absorbents on walls and ceilings, resonance is usually reduced 
‘0 a point where speech can be satisfactorily picked up, but 
the reverberation time in such rooms is then too low to pro- 
vide the brilliance exhibited by a good musical organization; 
music becomes lifeless and colorless.) The fourth is within 
the designer’s control; but the last, known to acoustic en- 
gineers as the “standing wave pattern,” is full of acoustical 
gremlins, for which until recently there has been no satis- 
factory acoustical D.D.T. 

Most of these effects on sound were noted in Vitruvius’ 
famous ‘andbook on Architecture. Unfortunately, in the 
interveni». 2,000 years neither architects nor scientists have 
made mi attempt to further his studies. However, in the 


last 40 oy 45 years not only have the problems been redis- 
covered, . :arted, mapped, and measured, but answers to 
practical!, all of them have been so well determined that 
each is sisject to either precise mathematical or empirical 
solution !, like a good automobile, a well designed studio 


should run as desired when it comes off the production line. 
Through years of playing and listening, musical organiza- 
tions—and even the untrained public—have become, sub- 
consciously perhaps, capable of distinguishing between rooms 
which are acoustically acceptable and those which are not. 
And, since most musical performances take place in rooms, 
the “room effect” of rooms with acceptable acoustics has 
become a part of the performance; we must include in studios 
those room effects which thus aid the musical performance. 


In early studios reverberation times were held to much 
shorter intervals than those considered good for concert 
halls. Today the tendency is toward longer reverberation 
times in studios; they are set separately for each of six 
(sometimes seven) pitches at octave intervals. The absorption 
characteristics of acoustical materials rarely provide ideal 
absorptions at each pitch needed to accomplish the desired 
result with a single material. By selecting two or more 
absorbents so that shortcomings at some pitches in one are 
“balanced” by another, the designer can usually adjust the 
areas of each to produce ideal times at the desired octaves. 


Physically speaking, there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween an acoustically good concert hall and a broadcasting 
or recording studio. In the latter, listening is not done by 
a pair of human ears tempered by a discretional nervous 
system, but by a device—the microphone—which has but one 
ear, “hears” better in some directions than others, is not as 
sensitive to weak sounds as the human ear (since it has a 
higher “threshold of audibility”) and requires, of necessity, 
electronic amplification of its product to broadcast levels. A 
similar amplification takes place in the receiving set. Any 
errors due to frailty of the listening device or acoustics of the 
studio are twice magnified. In short, a room in which human 
beings hear with maximum comfort and appreciation is 
rarely good enough for a microphone if we are to hear, over 
the air or from a record, what we should hear. It is common 
practice to locate microphones closer to some instruments 
or voices than to others. Orchestras may be rearranged for 
broadcast purposes to make up for room deficiencies, and the 
conductor, with two good ears some five or six inches apart, 
can rarely hear what several microphones, perhaps yards 
apart, are hearing. The conductor with broadcasting experi- 
ence is not expected to suppress the brasses or elevate the 
strings according to the score or his personal temperament; 
in some mysterious manner he must adjust the production 
to the difficulties of the room and the inabilities of non-aural 
listening. Ironically, if he is successful he produces something 
that he doesn’t like musically, in order that radio listeners 
may hear something he does like. He is not given an oppor- 
tunity to listen to both what is going over the air and what 
he is actually producing within the room. Obviously, such 
mental gymnastics, even aided by the boys in the control 
room (who can listen to the broadcast as it is being put on the 
air) are not within the abilities of many, if indeed any, 
conductors. 
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FIG. 3: Standing wave pat- 
tern under a proscenium 
arch in a plane perpendic- 
ular to the stage. (Re- 
printed with permission 
from Wallace Sabine’s 
Collected Papers on 
Acoustics, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press.) 


The Standing Wave Pattern 


Sound manifests itself at any point in a room as a series 
of alternations in air pressure, the frequency of the change 
fixing the pitch and the extent of the pressure differences, 
the loudness. In Fig. 2 the ray of sound reaching C directly 
from the source arrives there in the compression stage. If 
we assume that a reflection from B reaches C in the rarefac- 
tion phase and the two sounds are of equal loudness, nothing 
will be heard at B because the compression and rarefaction, 
opposite in phase and equal in pressure difference, will cancel 
each other. Actually, the picture is much more complex since 
at a given moment, not two but many sound rays may reach 
any specific point in the room and increase or decrease the 
loudness at that point; the result usually does not have the 
same loudness as the original sound. There is, then, a 
sufficient tempering of sound at every point in every room 
to create loudness differences. In any room of normal design 
if one moves his head right or left while a single pitch is 
being sounded continuously, these loudness differences are 
easily observed. The amount of motion required to experience 
this is small (a few inches) with high pitched sounds and 
considerably greater (several feet) with low pitched ones 
having longer wave lengths. 


The changes under a proscenium arch in Europe due to these 
interferences were measured and plotted by Professor Wallace 
Sabine some forty years ago. Fig. 3, from his Collected 
Papers*, shows the standing wave pattern in a plane under 
the arch perpendicular to the stage. Professor Sabine reports 
from forty- to fifty-fold differences in energy between the 
loud and less loud areas shown in the diagram. The diagram 
shows a specific pattern for a specific pitch; with higher 
pitches and shorter wave lengths, the points of greatest loud- 
ness would produce a totally different pattern; with lower 
pitches, still other patterns—all in this instance tempered by 
the concentrating effect of the concave surfaces. 


Changes in loudness (which can be measured) at microphone 
positions vary with shifts in pitch, and are sufficient not 
only to alter the true output in respect to loudness differences 
between successive notes, but also to alter the quality of 
specific instruments as they are heard at the receiver. The 
same violin may sound like a Stradivarius at some pitches 
and like a pawnshop fiddle at others, without any shortcom- 
ings in the transducing electrical equipment. Yet, to the 
conductor and auditors in the room the music may seem 
excellent. 


Polycylindrical Orthogonal Construction 


One can appreciate that if sound reflection from walls is 
diffuse rather than ray-like and directed, the standing wave 
pattern may disappear or be so modified that differences in 
loudness from point to point will be too small to be of conse- 
quence. Studios have been designed with walls which lean 
toward each other or in which no two walls or surfaces are 
parallel. Some designers have used surfaces composed of 


* Wallace C. Sabine, Collected Papers, Harvard University Press, 1922 
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a series of stepped planes, sawtooth-like, to secure better dis. 
persion of sound. Five or six years ago the ability of cylin- 
drical surfaces to diffuse sound encouraged several inv esti- 
gators to apply cylindrical segments to walls and ceilinys of 
radio studios. Early attempts to secure such diffusion em- 
ployed plastered surfaces. To some of these, acoustica! ab- 
sorbents were applied as they would be to a flat wall to secure 
the necessary reverberation times. Later, diffusing cylinders 
were tried in which plywood or hardboard was supported on 
segmental braces of wood spaced at varying distances. The 
sections of such cylinders resonate to sound frequencies 
produced in the room instrumentally or vocally. By properly 
dimensioning the cylinders, varying their diameters, and 
placing the supports (which are perpendicular to their longi- 
tudinal axes) at random distances, it was possible to produce 
a construction which not only did an excellent job of diffusing 
sound but also provided a useful amount of absorption that 
changed but little with changes in pitch. Studios of this 
character produced very brilliant broadcasts and their quali- 
ties for musical programs were excellent. Likewise, they did 
a very tolerable but not quite as good a job on speech as 
typical announcing studios whose reverberation times were 
lower. 


In the last year or two several studios have been built in 
which polycylindrical construction has been applied to the 
walls alone, disposing the cylinders horizontally on one pair 
of opposite walls and vertically on the other pair, producing 
the so-called “poly¢ylindrical orthogonal” design. But on the 
ceiling a selected area of commercial acoustical absorption 
(whose absorption curve across the frequency band is high in 
the treble, low in lower pitches, with medium absorption at 
upper pitches) is used to complement the practically “flat” 
curve of absorption of the cylinders. This produces reverbera- 
tion times in the treble and high frequencies which closely 
approximate the ideal curve desired by broadcasting engi- 
neers. 


In such studios really remarkable results have been obtained. 
In one of the first to be built, a speech studio was included 
in the suite on the supposition that these newer studios would 
not be quite as good for speech as they were for music, but 


FIG. 4: Studio, Station KSL, Salt Lake City. Absorp- 
tive and resonant surfaces on alternate cylinders 
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practice has shown that they are equally good for either. 
The speech studio in the group mentioned has never been 
used. 

In one studio of this character in Minneapolis a test, which 
may not be completely conclusive because of the apparatus 
used, was conducted by moving a microphone from one wall 
of the room to the other, and at short intervals making 
observations of the loudness of a single pitch sounded in the 
room. At no point in the line from wall to wall was there 
discovered a loudness difference greater, plus or minus, than 
one-half decibel. From the brilliant, sparkling records made 
in this studio by instrumental organizations one can hear 
the ensemble as one does in listening to a good concert in a 
good concert hall, and yet one can select and follow the 
course of a single instrument. It is likewise possible to pick 
out the individual voices in choral organizations just as one 
does in a good audience room; and there is no question about 
a definite increase in the fidelity with which the quality of 
the various instruments of the orchestra is reproduced; in 
short, a violin sounds like a violin at all pitches. 


Musically trained people get a considerable thrill out of 
listening to speech in a studio of this character, and a still 
greater one when they listen to music. At first there is a 
sense of too much reverberation but this seems to disappear 
in the brilliance and sparkle of the upper register. Per- 
formers are stimulated to their best efforts as they listen to 
their production. The most satisfying comment, to the acous- 
tical designer, is the statement by orchestra leaders that they 
hear on the records what they heard in the studio while 
performing. In most of these newer studios but one micro- 
phone is used because, for all useful purposes, the loudness of 
sounds created in the room is of equal intensity at any point 
in the room. 


Cylinder Action and Construction 


Absorption developed in polycylindrical construction does not 
result from porosities, similar to those which exist in sound 
absorbing tile, since the cylinders have no porosity; nor is 
there any need for placing an absorbent pad back of their 
surfaces. The well known acoustical phenomenon, resonance, 


FIG. 5: Another studio, Station KSL. Rotatable cylinders have one surface resonant, the 
other absorptive. Franklin Y. Gates, Acoustic Engineer; Young and Ehlers, Architects 


is utilized to provide absorption. The cylinders are roughly 
tuned to respond and resonate to sounds created in the room. 
The act of resonance requires power, which is supplied by 
the stimulating sounds. Internal damping, depending upon 
the span and method of mounting the cylindrical surfaces, 
absorbs the energy which vibrates the cylinder walls, con- 
verting it to heat as a function of the resilience and stiffness 
characteristics of the surfacing material. 


Originally plywood in thicknesses from %” up to about 5/16” 
was used for these cylinders. The thinner cylinder walls 
seemed to show better absorption characteristics and were 
much more easily handled by the installing contractor. Mr. 
Gates has found that treated hardboard provides a little more 
absorption and some construction advantages over plywood. 
Regardless of which material is used, the cylindrical sur- 
faces are fully paintable at any time, practically without 
limit and without appreciable change in absorption character- 
istics. 


Potentialities and Requirements 


Undoubtedly the appearance, shape, and comfort of the radio 
studio have a psychological effect on performers. These poly- 
cyclindrical orthogonal constructions present an interesting 
problem. to the architectural designer. It is possible to secure 
many striking color effects. The gradation of light on the 
cylinders usually makes a most appealing pattern, and where 
walls and windows pierce the construction, accents in con- 
trasting colors on the “cut ends” of the cylindrical segments 
make an ever-changing picture for the performer. Where 
acoustical absorbents as previously described are used on 
the ceiling, the floor can be asphalt tile, rubber tile, linoleum, 
or similar materials. Where the ceiling absorption is cylin- 
ders, it is necessary to augment it with a rug plus a rug pad 
on the floor to provide proper absorption. 


Some designers have been experimenting with spherical 
rather than cylindrical segments on walls, and it is quite 
reasonable to expect that the convexity of the spheres may 
give even better diffusion than orthogonal cylindrical con- 
struction, although it would be much more difficult to pro- 
duce absorption through resonance in such constructions. 
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FIG. 6: Cylinder construction 
(adapted from RCA Broadcast News). 
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PRODUCTS | 


THIS MONTH'S PRODUCTS 


AIR AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Chromalox Air Duct Heater, Type TDH. For 


high-temperature recirculating air systems, 
air temperatures up to 1050F maximum. An 
assembly of Chromalox electrical tubular 
heaters mounted in a steel frame. Thermostat 
provides protection against overheating. 
Rated at 230 volts, 6 to 30 kw. Edwin L. 
Wiegand Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Duct-Type Weathermaster System. Year- 
‘round air conditioner for hotels, apartments, 
offices, hospitals. Available in cabinet-type 
or furred-in units to harmonize with interiors. 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Springfield Type M Boilers. Water tube boilers 
ranging from 6,000 to 17,000 lbs of steam per 
hr. Standardized dimensions for various size 
units. Springfield Boiler Co., Springfield, Ill. 


Wing Turbine Unit Heater. Has fan driven by 
all-steel steam turbine. No electric motor 
or power needed. Fan stops when steam 
pressure stops. L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., New 


York, N. Y. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


Aluminum Combination Storm Window and 
Screen. Permanently installed combination 
storm window and screen of extruded alumi 
num. Inserts can be easily changed, removed 
for washing. Sliding panel and louvers at 
bottom provide ventilation. Eagle-Picher Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Aluminum-Frame Storm Windows. For metal 
residence casements; when installed allow 
full use of casement ventilators; controled 


ventilator may be included in storm panel. 
weathering seal. Ceco Steel 


Chicago 50, IIl. 


Copco Utility Window. Steel, with vent open 
any angle desired; spring 
locking device. For basements, garages, etc.; 
masonry or frame openings. Copco Steel and 
Engineering Co., Detroit 27, Mich. 


Has _ rubber 


Products Corp., 


ing inward to 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, LIGHTING 


“Blacklight” Luminous Signs. Vion (plastic) 
sign seemingly without a source of light is 
ly a fluorescent 
which has a special filter 
radiance. Uses 
iny out 


iuminated by black light from 


lam} 
nd emits near-ultraviolet 
110-125 volts, can be plugged into 


let. Vion Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Indirect Bolite Bulb. Any lamp can be made 
into an indirect lighting unit by use of a 
200-watt Indirect Bolite bulb which diffuses 


light without a separate diffusing bowl. 
New bulbs may be used in conventional 
lamps by changing shade supports; new 


supports may be obtained when buying 
Bolite bulb. Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 


Salem, Mass. 


INSULATION 


Cemex. fireproof insulating slat 
made of treated long wood fibers coated and 
bonded with Portland cement and compressed 
to desired thickness, then air dried and cured. 
sawed like wood. For insulating 
walls, floors, roofs; also as plaster base, etc. 
Structural Chicago 1, Ill. 


Structural 


Can be 


Insulation Corp., 
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MATERIALS OF INSTALLATION 
Fairprene (No. 5118) Adhesive Cement. 


Thermoplastic elastic waterproof composition 
for bonding Buna-N rubber and viny] film 
or sheet to rigid surfaces—steel, aluminum, 
wood, concrete, glass. Affected by high tem- 
perature (160F), regains strength when 
cooled; resists oxidation. Dries completely 
in two hours. Du Pont Fabrics Div., Fairfield, 
Conn. 


SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 


“Detrost-All.” Electric ranges incorporating 
a “"Defrost-All’ which thaws quick-frozen 
food in a fraction of the usual time, retaining 
flavor and food values. Estate-Heatrola Div., 


Noma Elec. Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Freez-All. Refrigerator-type home 
with three large food storage drawers; food 
can be segregated for easy selection. Storage 
space: 8 cu ft, 400 lbs frozen food. White 
cabinet. Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., Bloom- 
ington, Il. 


MP Wall Units. For visible stock storage in 
stores, made of Plexiglas or Lucite in drawer 
form. Drawers lock in place automatically. 
Units can be arranged in full wall displays. 
Merchandise Presentation, New York 


Norge Refrigerator. 9 cu ft with “across-the- 
top” frozen food storage compartment ‘which 
holds 35 lbs. Removable, adjustable glass 
shelves, sliding tray for ice cubes or meat, 


freezer 


Inc., 


vegetable storage drawer. Norge Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Power-Leg Washing Machine. Wringer 


mounting prevents tipping when wringer is 
swung out; also has anti-air-lock pump and 
new transmission. Norge Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Wall Safe. Has 3-tumbler combination lock, 
insulated walls, electrically welded heavy 
steel plates for fire and theft protection. 
Can be installed flush with wall. Meilink 
Steel Safe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


SURFACING 


Checkwood. Wall covering of one-inch jewel- 


cut squares of plywood bonded to fabric 
backing. Sheets 24” square. Can be applied 


to flat, curved, angular surfaces; tintable. 
Flexwood Div., U. S. Plywood Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


Aluminized Steel. Formed by application of 
molten aluminum to both sides of sheet steel. 
Resists corrosion, also high temperatures 
(900F to 1600F) without scaling or discolora- 
tion. Can be welded, bent without peeling 
or flaking. Not recommended for direct paint 
application, but does hold paint better than 
galvanized steel. The American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


Lopo-Trim. Hollow steel quarter round with 
projecting prongs, can be used as baseboard 
trim, wiring raceway, etc. Prongs pushed 
behind baseboard hold trim without nailing. 
Elbows for corners are available. Neutral 
gray finish, paintable. National Electric 
Products Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Detron. Metallic-plastic-lacquer wall covering 
on canvas backing, available in 13 new 
textural color effects. Washable with soap 
and water. Installed like ordinary wall 
Frederic 


paper, comes in double roll units. 


Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Blank & Co. 


THAT JANUARY ISSUE— 


This is the first chance we’ve had to 
thank editorially the manufacturers of 
building materials and equipment who 
helped make our January listings of 
available products valuable to archi- 
tects. Without their wholehearted co- 
operation we couldn’t have done the job. 
In two or three cases we made errors— 


For instance, somewhere in the process 
of tabulation the name of the Milcor 
Steel Co., Milwaukee 4, Wis., was meta- 
morphosed into “Wilcox” Steel Co., and 
no amount of careful proofreading 
could thereafter change it back (Janu- 
ary, p. 72). Again, Cemex, a wood-fiber 
and Portland cement board (see adjoin- 
ing column) was attributed to the 
wrong manufacturer; the Structural 
Insulation Corp., Chicago 1, Ill., should 
have received credit. The most serious 
fault was, probably, omitting to mention 
Frederic Blank & Co. (New York 17, 
N. Y.) as manufacturers of Fabron and 
Detron wall coverings. Fabron, a 
fabric-plastic-lacquer surfacing on can- 
vas backing, is installed like wallpaper 
and has many obvious advantages. Since 
some restrictions on basic materials 
have been lifted its manufacture has 
speeded up; it is becoming available in 
new patterns and colors. (For Detron 
see adjoining column.) 


AIR DIFFUSION 


One reason for publishing our February 
article on air diffusers was to combat 
the common misconception that almost 
any type of grilled outlet would suffice 
to introduce treated air into a space. 


Obviously, modern methods of air dis- 
tribution are more scientific than that. 
There must be control over quantity 
and direction of air flow; then, control 
of speed of flow and of the sound pro- 
duced. Beyond that — well, there’s a 
parallel in the lighting field, where we 
have progressed from light distribution 
by means of single, isolated points (in- 
candescent bulbs and fixtures) to dis- 
tribution by linear sources (fluorescent 
tubes and fixtures) ; and where progress 
points to eventual use of entire luminous 
surfaces (gridded ceilings, all-over pan- 
eling with translucent plastics, ete.). 
Isn’t such a method desirable for air 
distribution? 

“Yes,” we replied, and then received 
news of several new developments: both 
Minneapolis-Honeywell and Tuttle and 
Bailey have new directional grilles, 
whose vanes direct air flow as desired. 
Air Devices (New York, N. Y.) has a 
rectangular, louvered ceiling outlet in 
which the spaces between louvers are 
subdivided by vanes to assure complete 
coverage of the desired area, and for 
which draftlessness, noiselessness, com- 
plete mixing of treated and room alr, 
and minimum headroom requirements, 
are claimed. Then along came /}arber- 
Colman with their new Line-O-F'lo sys 
tem, in which air is discharged through 
a 4-ft-long slot; distribution is claime 
to be equalized throughout its length: 
units can be mounted end-to-end, ané 
combined with fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures. There isn’t as yet a manufac- 
tured product called a “breathing 
ceiling,” one of whose functions would 
be air distribution over its entire sur- 


face. We have seen custom-designed 
installations using perforated yustic 
tile below an all-over plenum c!):mber- 
We'll have to dig into this ~ubject 


and see if it merits another arti: 
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Editors’ Note: Items 


slarred are partiwulariy 
noteworthy, due to immediate and widespread 

> interest im thew contents, to the concisenes 
and clarity with which injormation is pre 

ent to announcement of a new, important prod- 

8 r to some other factor which makes them ¢s 
valuable. 


Air and Temperature Control 


Three booklets on a “packaged”-heating 
system; humidifies, filters, heats air; 
any type of fuel (automatic with oil or 
gas). Thermostat control; parts re- 
placeable; cooling can be added. Also 
a booklet on a slide rule for determin- 
ing heat loss in buildings, cost per heat- 
ing season, size of stoker and fan 
needed, ete. American Foundry and 
Furnace Co.: 

1-101. The Climatemaker Slide Rule. 
1-102. Gas or Oil Fired (Series 40 
Ogah) Unit Heater (Section 6A). 


1-103. June-Aire Oilfired Air Condi- 
tioner. 

1-104. June-Aire Winter Air Condition- 
ing. 


on a new air distributing device 

which diffuses air through a 4-ft 
long slot (in contrast to conventional 
one-spot diffusers). Can be combined 
with fluorescent light fixtures, installed 
in continuous strips or single units. 
Barber-Colman Co. 


1-95. Dependable Automatic Oil Heater, 
illus. consumer folder on a residential 
oil burner conversion unit. Catskill 
Metal Works, Ine. 


Two folders on heavy duty rotary oil 
burners for commercial and industrial 
use. Diagram of piping arrangement, 
description, sizes, capacities. S. 
Johnson Co.: 

1-106. Data No. 30 AVH-LFS & MF 
1-107. Data No. 20 AVH-2. , 
1-96. Minneapolis-Honeywell Presents 
the New ’47 Chromotherm, Minneapolis- 
om Regulator Co. Reviewed 
Maren, 


1-109. Frigid-Freeze, 4-p. illus. 
folder on prefabricated walk-in 
freezing, hardening, and storage 
roms. Has thermo-indicator on out- 
side panel, alarm system to prevent 
spoilage, automatic defroster. Operat- 
ing characteristics, models available, 
specifications. Refrigeration Corp. of 
America—Div. of Noma Electric Corp. 
1-97, Panelaire, The Warm Air Panel 
Heating System, Sheet Metal Publica- 
tion Co. ($1.00 per copy—make check 
or money order payable to Sheet Metal 
Publication Co.) Reviewed March. 


oe 1-105. Line-O-F lo, 2-p. illus. sheet 


1-98. Evaporative Condensers (Bulletin 

4 nited States Air Conditioning 
orp. Reviewed March. 


1-99. U. §. Airco Unit Coolers (Bulle- 
™ 90). 5 pp., illus. Data and dimen- 
sions on low temperature coolers for 
indust al and commercial use. Detail 
drawings. United States Air Condition- 
ing Co; p. 


Webster Type WI Ex- 


1-110. 
ended Surface Radiation (Bul- 
tin B-1550A, supersedes Bulletin 


ee p. illus. booklet on characteris- 
ies of » new extended surface radiation 
system 1%” copper tubing with alumi- 
ae le s) which is now available in 
yuantities. Construction details, 
Ses, ‘tallation, dimensions, ratings. 


Warre) Webster & Co. 


an, team-Pak, Facts and Figures 
46-1), York-Shi y 
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LITERATURE 
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Doors and Windows 


4-80. Hollow Metal Doors, Jambs and 
Trim (15a-1), Aetna Steel Products 
Corp. Reviewed March. 

4-84. Automatic Storm Window Regu- 
lator, 2-p. illus. sheet on a storm sash 
regulator which automatically raises 
and lowers storm window as _ inside 
sash is operated. Award Mfg. Co. 


4-85. Balch Exit Door Release, 4-p. 
illus. booklet on a unit that automati- 
cally releases exit doors on the inside as 
the person approaching steps on a plat- 
form. Door automatically locks again 
upon closing. Balch Glass Exit Door 
Release. 

4-86. Howie Fire Prevention, 3-p. illus. 
pamphlet on Kalamein doors, frames, 
trim, tin clad doors, etc. Brief descrip- 
tions, installation details, standard 
frames, partitions, dumbwaiters. John 
D. Busch & Sons, Inc. 


4-81. The Perfected Sash Balance 
(Form 42-SB-2), AIA 27-A-1, Grand 
Rapids Hardware Co. Reviewed March. 
1-82. Steel Windows and Biltin Sub- 
Frames in Glass Block (No. 105), 
Hope’s Windows, Inc. Reviewed March. 


1-87. Lemco Residence Steel Casements, 
8-p. illus. booklet on bonderized steel 
casement windows for residential, in- 
stitutional, commercial buildings; stand- 
ard types and sizes of screens, case- 
ments, packaged windows, and awning 


windows. Installation details, order 
numbers. Lundell-Eckberg Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 


4-83. Revolving Doors (1946 Cat.), AIA 
16-G, Revolving Door Div., Interna- 
tional Steel Co. Reviewed March. 


Electrical Equipment and Lighting 


5-65. Luminous Tube Transformer 
Handbook (Bulletin LT-156), 14-p. il- 
lus. booklet on heavy-duty, cold cathode, 
window-suspension type, Acme core and 
coil, and weatherproof transformers. 
Fluorescent tube footage chart. Acme 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


5-66. Lighting to a “T,” AIA 


31-F-1, 20-p. illus. brochure on 
cold cathode fluorescent in plan- 
ning illumination. Charts giving tubing 


footage calculations for factories, of- 
fices, restaurants, schools, stores. In- 
stallation details, engineering data. 
Cutler Light Mfg. Co. 

5-59. Viz-Aid Commercial Fixtures, 
AIA 31-F-2 (Bulletin 10-B-1—super- 
sedes Bulletin 10-B), Day-Brite Light- 
ing, Inc. Reviewed March. 


5-60. Lightmore Fluorescents, Light- 
more Appliance Corp. Reviewed March. 
From Lloyd Products Co. Reviewed 
March: 

5-61. “Flex-Loc.” 

5-62. Lloyd’s New Flexible Lamp 
Holder. 

5-63. Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 


(Cat. 286), Mitchell Mfg. Co. Reviewed 
March. 

5-64. Hazard Aluminum Building Wire 
(Tech. Bulletin H407, H407A); Price 
List (Bulletin 302-A1), The Okonite 
Co. Reviewed March. 


5-67. Data for Designing Interiors Il- 
lumination, 8 pp., illus. Folder contain- 
ing charts giving technical and engi- 
neering data on popular types of 
luminaires, lamps, and ballasts. Tables 
on illumination calculation and coeffi- 
cients of utilization. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 

5-68. Ballasts for Fluorescent Lamps, 
4-p. illus. booklet on selecting ballasts 
for single-, two-, and multiple-lamp, 
high and low power units, also plug-in 
type. The Wheeler Insulated Wire Co. 


Finishers and Protectors 


6-85. Wolmanized Lumber, American 
Lumber & Treating Co. Reviewed 
March. 


6-86. Color Harmony Manual, (Large 
Chip Ed.), Container Corp. of America. 
($125.00 per copy—make check or 
money order payable to Container Corp. 
of America.) Reviewed March. 


6-89. Sight Perfection (Form 309), 8-p. 
illus. folder on the use of color in in- 
dustrial buildings. Color charts and 
plans. The Glidden Co. 


6-87. Termite Control, Hill Termite 
Control Systems. Reviewed March. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE 


6-90. How to Use Color on Concrete 
Block, 6-p. illus. (8% x 6%) folder on 
coloring concrete block with “Bondex” 
waterproof cement paint. Six color 
suggestions; color combinations. The 
Reardon Co. 


6-88. Lignophol Quick Drying, L. Son- 
neborn Sons, Inc. Reviewed March. 


Insulation (Thermal, Acoustic) 


9-61. Ferro-Therm Steel Insulation for 
Refrigerated Construction, 10-p. illus. 
folder on steel insulation for cold stor- 
age. Engineering data, test charts and 
data, detailed construction drawings. 
American Flange & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


9-62. Foamglas ... Insulation 
* for Low-Temperature Rooms, 6-p. 
illus. booklet on block-type insu- 
lating material, impervious to vapor 
and moisture. Characteristics, applica- 
tion, and installation data. Also chart 
for determining insulation thickness. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Building Mate- 
rials Div. 
From Burgess-Manning Co. Reviewed 
March: 
9-58. Acousti-Booth, Model 210 (Bulle- 
tin 166). 
9-59. Acousti-Booth Industrial Model 
211 (Bulletin 450). 


9-63. Kimsul Insulation Application 
Data File, AIA 37 B (Form KLF-6), 
11 sheets on installing blanket insula- 
tion in walls, ceilings, floors, attics, etc., 
in both new and existing frame con- 


struction. Application details. Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. 
9-60. New Gold Bond Hollow Wall 


System, AIA 20-B-11, National Gypsum 
Co. Reviewed March. 

9-64. Cemex-Incombustible Struc- 
* tural Insulation, 4-p. illus. folder 

on characteristics of Cemex 
(made of Portland cement-bound wood 
fibers) which is incombustible, absorbs 
heat and sound. Application details, 
weights, and sizes. Structural Insula- 
tion Corp. 


Load-Bearing Structures 


12-107. Architectural Catalog, 1946. 
10-p. illus. booklet on “Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood.” Physical properties, characteris- 
tics, advantages, application. Selection 
chart for grades and types, insulation 
table, exterior uses, and finishing data. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 


12-104. Structural Details, Indiana 
Limestone Corp. Reviewed March. 


12-108. Steel Buildings for Every In- 
dustrial Purpose (Cat. No. B-37), AIA 
13, 10-p. illus. booklet on the construc- 
tion of steel buildings for airplane 
hangars, garages, plants, mills. ete. 
Plan suggestions, lists of standard steel 
sections. International Steel Co. 


12-105. Modern Homes by Modern 
Methods, Prefabricated “Home” Manu- 
facturers Institute. Reviewed March. 


12-109. Plastiment, “The Concrete Den- 
sifier,” 6-p. illus. folder explaining the 
effect “Plastiment” has on concrete 
when added during the mixing stage. 
Aids in making concrete waterticht, in- 
creases strength and density. Charac- 
teristics, advantages, applications. Sug- 


gested specifications. Sika Chemical 
Corp. 
12-106. Open-Truss Steel Joists, AIA 


18-G (Cat. E-170), Trusecon Steel Co. 
Reviewed March. 


Materials of Installation 


13-51. Pyramid Mouldings in Stainless 
Steel (Form W3), 6-p. illus. folder on 
stainless steel moldings for use around 
sinks, counters, stair nosings, door trim, 
wall-board moldings, etc. Details, order 
numbers. Pyramid Metals Co. 


Non-Load-Bearing Structures 


14-19. The ABC’s of Modern Plastics, - 


Bakelite Corp. Reviewed March. 


ail 14-22. Handbook of Gold Bond 
Building Products—1947, 75-p. 


illus. booklet containing six sec- 
tions—plaster bases, partition systems, 
gypsum plaster and lime, gypsum 
boards, insulation products, sound con- 
trol products. Includes advantages, 
characteristics, application and operat- 
ing data. Specifications and detail draw- 
ings. National Gypsum Co. 


14-23. Design for Die Casting, 6-p. 
illus. booklet to aid design engineers 
in using zine alloy die castings in prod- 
uct design. Includes advantages, prin- 
ciples, rules, and selection chart. The 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 

14-20. Penmetal Lath and Plastering 
Accessories, AIA 20-B-1 (Cat. 476-L), 
Penn Metal Co., Inc. Reviewed March. 


14-21. Snead Mobilwalls, Snead & Co. 
Reviewed March. 

14-24. Metal Lath and Accessories (No. 
B-430), 6-p. illus. booklet on metal lath, 
a plaster base for walls and ceilings. 
Includes advantages, types of lath 
available, uses; accessories for instal- 
ling. Truscon Steel Co. 


14-25. Porcelain Enamel on Steel in 
Architecture, 32-p. illus. brochure on 
porcelain enameled steel for interior 
and exterior use in factories, houses, 
restaurants, office buildings, etc. Char- 
acteristics, application data, check list. 
United States Steel Corp. 


Sanitary Equipment, Water Supply & 
Drainage 

19-100. Presenting the 1947 Crane 
Plumbing and Heating Line, 24-p. illus. 
booklet showing fixtures, fittings, and 
suggestions for kitchen, bathroom, pow- 
der room equipment and design. Also 
heating equipment and accessories 
available. Crane Co. 


19-90. Plenty of Hot Water for Less 
Than 4¢ a Day (WHC-455), Duo-Therm, 
Div. of Motor Wheel Corp. Reviewed 
March. 


19-101. The Home Appliance That 
Turns Hard Water Into Soft Water 
(2816), 6-p. illus. booklet on house 
water conditioner using zeolite. Ad- 
vantages, specifications. The Permutit 
Co. 
A 19-102. Revere Tube and Pipe, 
. 22-p. illus. booklet containing 
four sections—copper water 
tube; Dryseal copper tubes; copper 
tube, other types; S.P.S. pive. Includes 
advantages, characteristics, applica- 
tions, specification charts. Revere Cop- 
per and Brass, Inc. 
19-91. Weisteel Compartments (Cat. 
18), Henry Weis Mfe. Co., Inc., Metal 
Compartments Div. Reviewed March. 
19-92. Water Supply and Booster Sys- 
tems, AIA 29-D-5 (Bulletin 1500), Yeo- 
mans Brothers Co. Reviewed March. 


Specialized Equipment 
Laundry Equipment for 


19-93. Hos- 
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pitals of Every Size (D-2), American 
Laundry Machinery Co. Reviewed 
March. 


Two booklets on gas heated or elec: ric 
clothes dryers for laundries. Sives, 
construction and operating data. Spec. 
ifications. Chicago Dryer Co.: 

19-103. Chicago Gas Heated Cab jet 
Clothes Dryer, AIA 35d (Bulle‘in 
G2460). 

19-104. Chicago-Francis Electrically 
Heated Cabinet Clothes Dryer, AIA 25d 
(Bulletin G2480). 

19-94. Does Your Home Have a Place 
for Living’, General Electric Co., Home 
Laundry Equipment Div. (10 cents per 
copy—make check or money order pay- 
able to General Electric Co.) Reviewed 
March. 

19-105. Today's Master Architect and 
The Modern Bank, 6-p. illus. folder on 
bank design and equipment. Outline of 
necessary layout, ventilation and illumi- 
nation facilities. Detailed layout of 
typical bank. Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co. 

19-95. Duraline, Lennox Metal Mfg. Co. 
Reviewed March. 


19-106. Mobilcore, 4-p. illus. 
* pamphlet on a unit which com- 

bines kitchen and bathroom fa- 
cilities, plus electrical and plumbing 
supplies. Detailed drawing of installa- 
tion, application data. Timber Struc- 
tures, Inc. 


19-107. Fold-A-Way Gymnasium 
4- Stands (Type XL), 4-p. illus. 

folder on gymnasium stands that 
fold into compact units for storing and 
clearing of floor. Brief description of 
types available; application; chart and 
outline for determining seating capacity 
needs. Table of dimensions and sizes 
of folding stands; specifications. Uni- 
versal Bleacher Co. 


Surfacing Materials 


19-96. Arketex, AIA 3-F-21 (Cat. 
S-45), Arketex Ceramic Corp. Reviewed 
March. 


19-108. Armstrong’s Quaker Wall Cov- 
ering (No. F-359), 4-p. illus. booklet 
on installation of felt-backed wall cover- 
ing. Samples of colors and patterns, 
installation details. Armstrong Cork 
Co., Floor Div. 


19-97. Choose Your Roof for Rain and 
Shine, Asphalt Roofing Industry 
Bureau. Reviewed March. 


19-98. Plan With Plymetl (1d-1), Has- 
kelite Mfg. Co. Reviewed March. 


19-99. Architects Floor Manual, AlA 
221, Midland Chemical Lab’s., Inc. Re- 
viewed March. 

19-109. Vikon Tile, 4-p. illus. folder on 
colored tile (enamel baked on metal) 
for kitchens and bathrooms. Installa- 


tion data, sizes, and colors available. 
Vikon Tile Corp. 


Traffic Equipment 


20-36. Utilize the Air Rights o/ Your 
Ceilings (Form 645), Lamson Corp. Re- 
viewed March. 


20-37. New Power Jacklift, 8-p. illus. 
booklet on an electric lift truck. OP 
erated and maneuvered by hand e con 
trol; brakes operated by handle t'gge?. 
Types available, specifications.  utline 
Lewis-Sheppard Pr «ducts. 
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1372 SOUTH EL MOLINO avenve 
PASADENA CALIF 


November 15, ‘46 


Prima Products, Inc. 
230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

I have been a practicing architect in 
Pasadena for something like forty years and have 
thought that you might care to have from me an 
endorsement of Aquella. I was the architect of 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse, the Huntington 
Art Gallery at San Marino, California, and some 
of the buildings of the California Institute of 


Technology. 

My own home in Pasadena was built some 
35 years ago. When the forms for the concrete of 
its basement walls were removed a number of fis- 
sures were disclosed which, during heavy rain 
storms resulted in the basement being flooded. 
This has happened virtually every year now since 
the house was built. 

I knew that if I could get at the out- 
side of the basement walls it would be a simple 
matter to apply waterproofing and stop the leaks. 
But that would be difficult and expensive. This 
year I thought I would experiment with Aquella 
on the inside of the walls. We have just had the 
worst rainstorm of the season. The rain came 
down in torrents for several days. But our ap~ 
plication of Aquella to the inside of the walls 
stopped the leaks. Our basement is as dry as a 
bone. I am therefore glad to recommend Aquella 
as an unusually effective waterproofing com 


pound. 


Yours truly, 


te 
you a copy? Masonry Construction," 


. 
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The Principle on which Aquella works and how it js being used 
by architects, engineers and Contractors to control water seepage . 1. 
on all porous masonry surfaces is told ; new brochure 
PRIMA PRODUCTs, Inc. 
DEPT. F 10 EAST tm. 


REVIEWS 


FROM THE TECHNICAL PRESS 


JOHN RANNELLS 


SCHOOL VENTILATION 


A 1947 View of Ventilation Require- 
ments in Schools. H. H. Linn, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The American School 
Board Journal, 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Jan. 1947. 


The author makes a plea for school 
boards and architects to consider very 
carefully before spending money for 
heavy mechanical ventilating equipment 
for classrooms. In fact, direct heating 
with window air supply and gravity 
exhaust is now allowed by the N. Y. 
State Commissioner of Education’s 
Regulations on Heating. This is un- 
questionably the cheapest in first cost 
but it cannot fulfill both heating and 
ventilating requirements under adverse 
weather conditions. Other allowable 
systems are: 1, direct heating with 
window air supply and duct exhaust 
with central fans; 2, direct heating with 
forced unit ventilator air supply and 
corridor gravity exhaust; 3, forced 
warm air with central or zone fans; 4, 
panel heating with window air supply 
and duct exhaust by gravity or central 
fans. 


School Ventilation Problems As Seen 
by a Manufacturer. Albert J. Nesbitt. 
Address delivered at the Convention of 
the New York State Association of 
Architects, Buffalo, N. Y. J. J. Nesbitt, 
Inc., Holmsburg, Philadelphia, Pa. Re- 
print, 9 pp., 6” x 9”. Oct. 17, 1946. 


The author (one of the leading manu- 
facturers of unit ventilators) contends 
that the performance standards of the 
recent New York State Education De- 
partment’s regulations on heating and 
ventilating cannot be met by direct 
heating with window air supply and 
gravity exhaust. He is supported in his 
view by a number of leading manufac- 
turers of heating, ventilating, and air 
conditioning equipment and a prepon- 
derance of the engineers in this field. 


Unit Ventilation—Its History and Prog- 
ress. G. E. Otis. The American School 
Board Journal. Jan. 1947. 


Unit ventilators came into general use 
in classrooms about 1930 as a result of 
a shift in basic ventilating theory. The 
previous basis was 30 cu ft of air per 
minute per pupil; the new basis intro- 
duces only sufficient outdoor air to hold 
the room temperature at the proper 
level and prevent excessive humidity 
and odor (7% to 10 cfm in cold weather, 
20 cfm in mild weather). Unit venti- 
lators can fulfill the requirements of 
the modern “thermal” theory with com- 
plete flexibility as each room is con- 
troled as a unit. 


PAMPHLETS, MANUALS 


Automatic Control of Radiant Panel 
Heating—A Manual of Theory and 


Application. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2753 Fourth Ave., S., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1947. 39 pp., 8%” 
x 11”, charts, diagrams. $1.00 


In developing a theory of control of 
panel heating, a clear understandable 
background is developed by comparing 
panel and convection heating in some 
detail. The function of a heating system 
is described in terms of the “comfort 
equation” which requires that air tem- 
perature at breathing level and average 
surface temperature of enclosure should 
together average 70°. Thus convection 
heating can handle its load by increas- 
ing air temperature to offset “cold 
wall,” while panel heating handles its 
load mainly by increasing the surface 
temperature of the enclosure and com- 
fort is attained under load (low outside 
temperature) by lowering the air tem- 
perature. This lowered air temperature 
under load is the crux of the control 
problem in panel heating. 


A rational method of design is devel- 
oped as a basis for the simplified graph- 
ical control procedure which forms the 
latter portion of the book. It is shown 
that relative thermal inertia of struc- 
ture vs. panel will determine what 
combination of outside and inside con- 
trols are necessary. It is stated, for 
example, that satisfactory control of a 
concrete panel in a frame house may be 
practically impossible, especially if 
there is inadequate insulation below 
the slab. In view of the widespread use 
of such designs this statement should 
provoke some warm rebuttals. 


The design portions of the book are 
largely credited to Prof. F. W. Hutchin- 
son of Purdue University. 


Sarcotherm Manual (controls and 
hookups for radiant and hot water 
heating). Sarcotherm Controls, Inc., 
280 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Paper bound, offset, 35 pp., 8%x1l1, 
illus. 1946. Free 


Thorough explanation of the principles 
underlying design of control systems 
for hot water and radiant heating, with 
functions of controls for each purpose, 
and descriptions of the manufacturer’s 
related products. 


BOOKS 


FROM OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Heat Conservation in Small Houses, 
A. F. Dufton. Journal, Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 66 Portland Place, 
London W. 1, England. Jan. 138, 1947, 


Studies of fuel consumption were car- 
ried out on six houses, identical except 
for insulation, built at the Building 
Research Station. The same tempera- 
tures were maintained in all houses 
throughout a heating season. All were 
heated by ceiling panels in living rooms 
plus a radiator for incoming air and 
(in the case of two houses) “electric 
fires for topping up” in the living rooms 
(equivalent to built-in spot heaters), 
The “topping up” showed no economy 
in operation and it was felt that full 
panel warming was preferable. 


The results of the run proved that an 
expenditure of £60 initial cost for 
insulation was justified to decrease 
thermal transmittance from (for exam- 
ple): .3 Btu per sq ft per hr per deg F 
in the walls of a house without insula- 
tion to .2 for the insulated house. The 
recommendations of the committee on 
Heating and Ventilating (Postwar 
Building Studies No. 12) are as follows: 


External Walls: 
A. For any part of the 


house 0.20 Btu/sq ft/hr/deg F 
B. Walls of warmed liv- 
ing room 0.15 
Ground Floor 0.15 


Roof and Top Floor Ceiling 0.20 " 


Lower values are preferred where they 
can be obtained economically. 


Heat for the Heat Pump. Heat Sources 
for the Heat Pump. Emory N. Kemler. 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Dee. 
1946, Jan. 1947. 


The use of air, underground water, and 
the earth itself are discussed in these 
articles. The second article has a map 
of ground water temperatures through- 
out the United States, some data on 
seasonal variation of soil temperatures 
and a table on thermal conductivities 
of soils. A bibliography lists the rather 
meager data available. A program is 
outlined for studies leading to rational 
design using soil or water as _ heat 
sources for heat pump installations. 


INSIDE YOUR HOME 


Dan Cooper. Farrar, Straus and Com- 
pany, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., New York 
19, N. Y., 1946. 127 pp., illus. $3.95 


While not written for architects, this 
book offers them interesting information 
and encouragement. In it decorator Dan 
Cooper attempts to demonstrate to 


average readers of moderate means 
some of the same truths that architects 
and their associations have been stress 
ing since the start of the modern de 
sign movement: employment of a quali- 
fied designer (not a “charm-gatherer ) 
is a wise investment; true beauty ca? 


(Continued on page 96) 
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cuit Breaxer PANELBOARDS 
trie CUIT BREAKER 
ony Built from standard and enclosed in attractive, easy-to- 
omy install steel cabinets, mag Automatic Circuit Breaker 
full job requiring panelboards. 
Equipped with the Thermag Circuit 
- an Breaker — the circuit b ker with a brain, which 
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for GARAGES irritating service 
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Breaker Panelboards are 
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n r column types, dust-tight and 
on 
heat vapor-proof construction. Capac- 
ities 15 to 50 amps, 120 volt AC 
only — single or double pole, 4 
to 42 branches with 115-230 
volt, 3 wire or 120-208 volt, 4 
<_ wire solid neutral mains. 
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(Continued from page 94) 


be obtained within the limits of the 
average budget in everyday home sur- 
roundings. The main requirement is 
that the home planner should think for 
himself, ignoring tradition, trend, fads, 
and fashions. 


The author’s theme is that this latter 


course of action will achieve a living 
environment cheerful, clean, fresh, eas- 
ily maintained, and especially suited 


to the members of the particular family 
that will live in it. The home will not 
then be merely a “rehash of former 
eras.” Meaningless and unsuitable ob- 
jects such as “the Regency console 
which looks so wonderful in your neigh- 
bor’s small apartment” and the depart- 
ment store suites of furniture will not 
be given valuable house room. This 
course will also lead to a proper evalua- 
tion of the simplicity, utility, prac- 
ticality, and beauty of modern design. 
Consideration is given in this book to 
such factors as color, natural and arti- 
ficial lighting, special features for 
children in the home. The planning for 
beauty of the cottage home as an en- 


HOW TO MEET THE DEMAND [ff 


FOR SEPARATE SHOWER BATHS 


Surveys show more than 
half the families plan- 
ning to build want sepa- 
rate shower baths. 


You can meet this rapid- 
ly growing demand by 
specifying Weisway 
Cabinet Showers. 


Precision-built, leakproof 
Weisways are made in 
models suitable for homes 
in every price class. 


CABINET SHOWERS 


Product of the pioneer manufacturer in this field, Weisways of- 


fer a thoroughly satisfactory answer to the insistent demand 


for separate shower baths. Quality-proved and service-tested 


through years of actual use, Weisways insure the owner's satis- 


faction, protect your reputation ... you specify Weisways with 


assurance. Write now for detailed information about Weisway 


features, including the vitreous porcelain receptor with exclu- 


sive ‘‘foot-grip, no-slip’’ floor. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., 421 OAK ST., ELKHART, IND. 
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tity and of the entire community of 
which it is a part are treated in some 
detail. Also discussed are the planning 
and decoration of hotels, the faults of 
design in the products marketed by the 
home-equipment manufacturers, and the 
contrastingly honest, attractive prod- 
ucts of the small craftsmen. 


In sum, the work is a readable state. 
ment of sound theories which are not 
new. No pretense is made of offering 
complete solutions for all decoration 
problems. The text could have been 
profitably tightened and shortened and 
made more specific. More photographic 
illustrations better integrated with the 
copy would have been helpful to the 
reader. 

LAWRENCE E. Mawn 


RADIANT HEATING 


T. Napier Adlam. The Industrial Press, 
148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y., 
1947. 472 pp., illus., 6%” x 9%”, work. 
ing data, charts, tables, glossary, indez. 
$6.00 


Radiant heating has probably aroused 
more interest recently than any other 
engineering contribution to architec- 
ture; this is true of both the genera! 
public and the architectural profession. 
The reason is threefold: first, the pos- 
sibility of increased comfort; second, 
the freedom of architectural design 
which it permits; third, the “mystery” 
which envelopes its design and installa- 
tion. The system, of course, is not new, 
although the attention it has received 
in the last few years is unprecedented. 
There are violent pro’s and equally 
vociferous anti’s; but until experimen- 
tation and time had proved its sound- 
ness and economy, we could not expect 
general acceptance of the low-tempera- 
ture radiant panel; and since the 
radiant heating concept seems to chal 
lenge some accepted heating truisms 
we need to return to fundamentals of 
the science before we can really evaluate 
this most recent method. 


Therefore, part of the text of this 
volume is devoted to the interrelation 
ship of thermodynamics and _ huma! 
comfort. As a textbook, well divided by 
subheadings, it thus becomes unique: 
in it a student, for instance, studies th 
engineering of building heating onl) 
after thorough grounding in such pri! 
ciples. Then various types of installa 
tions—ceiling, wall, floor—are discussed 
and analyzed to aid in selecting pane 
location and using structure and surfa¢ 
ing materials. The numerous illustra 
tions include graphs, tables, installatic! 
photographs, and typical panel designs 


The fundamentals are fully explaine¢ 
Body heat loss by radiation is show! 
to be high in comparison to loss by ©! 
vection, respiration, and conductio! 
the importance of these factors as the 
relate to bodily comfort is demo! 
strated. Analysis on this basis, derive 
from experimentation, makes it <ifficu 
to set up heating requirement fo: mulas 


(Continued on page % 
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WITH COPPER TUBES; 


you subtract installation time... 


add years of rust-free service 


WHETHER it’s a heating installation like this 
one, or a simple plumbing job for a small 
home, Anaconda Copper Tubes offer the ad- 
vantages of comparatively easy installation, 
freedom from rust, light weight, smooth flow 
through solder-type fittings, moderate cost and 
long-term service. 

The economies afforded by copper tubes 
make them a paying investment not only for 
water lines, but also in forced circulation hot 
water heating, as well as for lawn sprinkler 
systems, tank-to-oil-burner, bottled gas and 


other connections. 


Anaconda Copper Water Tubes, Types K 
and L, together with solder-type fittings are 
supplied by wholesale distributors from coast 
to coast. Further information in Sweet's, 1946, 


A-26-1. 


AnaConpA 


from mine te consumer 


COPPER TUBES 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD. 
New Toronto, Ont. 
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Design calculations for radiant heating 
become more lengthy (not more com- 
plex); they include more factors than 
do calculations for other types of heat- 
ing—texture and finish of interior sur- 
faces as they affect body Btu loss under 
varying conditions of outside and inside 
temperature; relative humidity; mean 
radiant temperature. And because radi- 
ant heating formulas take such factors 
into account, the heating system de- 


veloped by their use can provide greater 
comfort in specific cases than other 
formulas and methods. It is true that 
many factors enter into heating require- 
ments which cannot at present be ana- 
lyzed or precisely calculated; but in 
radiant heating formulas we have taken 
a long step forward. 


The author’s association with the heat- 
ing specialty field (in developing ra- 
diant heating controls) is indicated in 
detailed analysis of air venting, flow 
adjustment, and controls. Equally prac- 
tical is the presentation of methods of 
radiant cooling and snow melting, ac- 
companied by design graphs and instal- 
lation details. 


PROTECT BUILDING 
WITH PECORA CALKING COMPOUND 


RAIN OR SNOW CAN’T BEAT THROUGH 
BUILDING JOINTS CALKED WITH PECORA 


Dependable weather protection in concen- 
trated form for every type of building. 
Pecora Calking Compound, when used for 
sealing joints around window and door 
frames, and for pointing up masonry, as- 
sures these important benefits. 


FUEL SAVING 

FREEDOM FROM NEEDLESS DRAFTS 
NO MOISTURE SEEPAGE IN JOINTS 
NO NEEDLESS DUST INFILTRATION 
BETTER TEMPERATURE CONTROL FOR 
AIR CONDITIONING 

BETTER OCCUPANCY CONDITIONS 


Pecora Calking Compound remains | 
permanently elastic beneath its tough 
outer skin, and is impervious to heat, 
cold and moisture, even acid fumes. 


See SWEET’S for suggested specifications, or write us 
for descriptive folders and detailed information. 


PAINT COMPANY. 7 


Etelished 1862 by Smith Bonen | 
"Member of Producers’ Council | 


SEDGLEY AVENUE & VENANGO STREET - 


| 
Time-tested for 38 years. 


* PHILADELPHIA 40. PENNA. 


ROOF COATING © WATERPROOFING © DAMPPROOFING © SASH PUTTIES 
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Much of the information in the book 
has hitherto been widely disseminated, 
Here, in one volume, are heat emission 
graphs; tables of heat transmission 
coefficients, conductivities, and tempera- 
tures; pipe selection, sizing, and spacing 
data; coil dimensioning charts covering 
most of the conceivable installation 
conditions. Their convenient reference 
form will be welcomed. 

F. HALLOcK 


THE HOME FREEZER HANDBOOK 


Gerald J. Stout and Philip H. Hallock. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., a 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., 1947. 337 pp. 
illus., 8% index. 
$3.95 


This book is concerned chiefly with 
large freezers for suburban or farm 
houses. The authors consider that 
freezer compartments now available in 
domestic refrigerators are sufficient for 
city use where packaged frozen foods 
are readily obtainable; for country use 
the minimum size should be 40 or 50 cu 
ft capacity. 
Complete descriptions are given for 
constructing home-built freezers costing 
much less than the commercially built 
units on the market. Operating costs 
are also much less. It is recognized, 
however, that long storage in a freezer 
does add considerably to costs of food 
and much of the book is concerned with 
economical planning of the family food 
supply. 
Most interesting to architects is the 
authors’ suggestion to include a cold 
storage room in house plans and build 
the freezer in this cold storage room, 
combining the advantages of the old 
fashioned “root cellar” and the modern 
freezer. 

JOHN RANNELS 


AIRPORTS: DESIGN, CONSTRUC- 
TION, AND MANAGEMENT 


Horace K. Glidden, Hervey F. Law, and 
John E. Cowles. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
1946. 662 pp., illus., 142 figures, 55 
tables, 6” x 9”, cloth, introduction, ap- 
pendices, index. $7.00 


This is a book by three Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration employees expound- 
ing Civil Aeronautic Administration 
methods of airport design, construction, 
and management, as well as the part 
government plays in the development 
of airports. It is, to a degree, an index 
to past government thinking and stand- 
ards in the field of airport development. 
The intention of the authors was 
acquaint the reader with the important 
factors that enter into problems of 
airport design, construction, and man- 
agement. In uddition, they atte! mpted 
to provide procedures and guides for 
solving these problems. 


In providing procedures and guidvs, the 
(Continued on page 100) 
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What have these things in common 7 


While checks are going between banks 
for clearance, they're money that’s 
“out of circulation’. To ‘“‘unfreeze”’ 
these funds quickly, banks ship checks 
regularly by Air Express. Speed pays! 


M-m-m, vine ripened fruit! Only 
speed of delivery makes such things 
possible. So these delicacies are flown 
to you by Air Express. Speed pays! 


In the delivery of automo- 
bile replacement parts, manu- 
facturers, fleet operators, and 
dealers specify Air Express 
regularly. Speed pays! 


Speed pays in your business, too! 


In your business, speed in delivery of shipment is essential. Air Express 
can serve you best. Planes are bigger and faster today, and there are 
more in service. Coast-to-coast overnight delivery of your shipment is 
now routine! Rates are low. For instance, a 19-lb. package going 1749 
miles costs only $9.92. Heavier weights—any distance—similarly in- 
expensive. Investigate! 

eSpecial pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. __ 

e Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities. 
eAir-rail between 23,000 off-airline communities. .. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 


GETS THERE F/RST 


Write today for Schedule of Domestic 
and International Rates. Address Air 
Express Division, Railwa Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17.Or 
ask at any Airline or Railway Express 
office. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, representing the Air- 
lines of the United States. 
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authors have collected a great deal of 
technical data and often go into minute 
design detail. Since the chapters which 
cover various aspects of airport devel- 
opment are not equal in importance or 
treated alike in respect to detail, the 
book lacks balance. Of the 662 pages in 
this book, 292 pages are in text, 284 
pages are appendices and 114 pages are 
illustrations, tables, or graphs. There 
are 31 appendices, of which 24 are re- 
prints of the Department of Commerce 
Civil Aeronautics Administration spec- 
ifications. 


The text is devoid of imagination and 
creative thinking and in some instances 
the material is misleading and confus- 
ingly presented. This is especially true 
of the chapter on “Airport Buildings,” 
wherein the lists of facilities for airline 
operators at major terminal buildings 
infers situations and arrangements 
which are directly opposed to airline 
policy, practices, and standards. The 
material on airline maintenance hangar 
facilities is confusingly arranged and 
shows a poor grasp of the functional 
organization of such facilities. Next to 
the chapter on “Airport Buildings,” the 
chapter on “Management and Opera- 
tion” is the most disappointing in the 
book; although “Management” is em- 
phasized in the title of the book, only 
22 pages out of the 662 are devoted to 
this topic. 

F. R. MEIscH 


NAMES ON THE LAND 


A Historical Account of Place Naming 
in the United States. George R. Stew- 
art. Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57 St. 
New York, N. Y., 1946. 418 pp. $3.00 


Although George R. Stewart omitted 
the familiar and dubious tale of how 
Staten Island, New York, was named 
(said one Dutchman to another: Iss dat 
en island?), he produced an amusing 
and fascinating book out of America’s 
picturesque place names. Some of his 
stories are fantastic, some are frankly 
questionable, but all seem more valid 
than the Staten Island yarn. 


One of the best anecdotes in the book 
concerns the naming of Oregon. In 
1715 a careless engraver, copying 4 
French map of the unexplored Midwest 
which spelled the Wisconsin River, Ouis- 
consink, wrote instead Ouariconsint and 
hyphenated the word before sint. There 
thus appeared an Ouaricon River, which 
Major Robert Rogers in 1765 offered te 
discover for Britain’s king. In his pe 
tition the spelling was variously ura 
gon, Ourgan, and Ourigan. (Grammar 
school educations were at a premium 
apparently.) Another explorer got ™ 
the river, which turned out to be on the 


(Continued on page 102 
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THE BUILDING had no basement 


EVERY TIME IT RAINED! 


The finest home, store, or building you plan and build may be subjected to need- 
less damage. . . unless you provide proper backwater control. If the sewage and 
drainage facilities of the community are not adequate to carry off the deluge 
of heavy rains and thaws, the water in the sewers will back up through drain 
lines and basement floor drains into the basement. Equipment and goods stored 
in the basement will become waterlogged . . . there will be deposits of unsan- 
itary residue .. . expensive repairs may result! Actually, the building loses the 
use of the basement with every heavy rain! To guard against this ever happen- 
ing to your homes or buildings, include a Josam Backwater Sewer Valve in 
every plan. The cost is so little compared with the protection it provides! 


Furnished with enther bolted down or 
threaded cleanout cover, re 


Side Swing 
Backwater 
Sewer Valves 


provide this Only the exclusive features of Josam 
Side Swing Sewer Valves provide life- 
long protection against backwater. 
The super-sensitive flap valve permits 
speedy drainage but closes instantly 
at the slightest backflow, keeping 
backwater out permanently, Valve is 
trouble-proof, positive acting, easy 
to install. It has no substitute for 
dependability. Send coupen below 
for complete information on installa- 
tion details, sizes, etc. No @bligation. 


be sure— Put Yoram on the oad 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO., 303 EMPIRE BLDG., CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
Please send me free folder on "Backwater Control” 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Executive Offices, 303 Empire Bidg., Cleveland 14,0. © Manufacturing Div., Michigan City, ind. 
Representatives in all Principa! Cities 
JOSAM-PACIFIC CO., 765 Folsom Street, San Francisco, California 
West Coast Distributors 


ANDARD EMPIRE BRASS COMPANY, LTD., London, Ontario 
OF AMERICA enadion Distributors 


Firm 


Address 


Nome 


City Stote 
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PAGES OF REFERENCE ON 


DOORS FOR EVERY NEED. 
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- Concise, handy data 
to have on tap... 


Get yours today! 


This helpful new book will 
give you latest comprehensive 
details on a complete range of 
upward-acting doors for every 
type of building, old or new— 
famous Kinnear Steel Rolling 
Doors with motor or manual 
operation, Rolling Fire Doors, 
sectional-type doors, and pro- 
tective rolling grilles. Send 
for your tree copy of this new 
Kinnear Catalog today! 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories: 
1900-20 Fields Ave. » Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave. « San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


Offices and Agents in all 
Principal Cities 


INNEAR 


ROLLIXIG DOORS 
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Pacific co..st, when Rogers was refused 
the funds, and this discoverer’s report 
established the final spelling—Oreyon, 
That is not the end of the tale. Stewart 
admits there have been claims of deri- 
vation from oregano (Spanish for mar- 
joram), orejon (big ear), and a half 
dozen other words, some Indian slang. 
There is the final claim which credits a 
wandering gentleman named O’Regan. 


Etymologists will find a lot of fascinat- 
ing anecdotes in this book; many names 
were created by folk derivation from 
Indian names: Pigsty from Piscot River 
through Piggsgutt. Then there was 
Oxyboxy from Oxopaugsaug and Mos- 
quito Hawk from Moskitu-auke, which 
meant grasslands. The ghoulish Spanish 
name, “River of the Lost Souls in 
Purgatory,” (how that was named is 
one of Stewart’s milder stories) now 
is known by three names: Las Animas 
(the souls), Purgatoire (French), and 
Picketwire (cowboy French). 

Most American place names came easily 
—from kings, patrons, heroes, local 
characteristics, (Saddle Mountain, Nip- 
ple Butte, or Chicago, from the Indian 
name for its onion fields) memories of 
the immigrants’ homelands and myth- 
ology. The weakest names— in the sense 
of sentimental appeal — have been 
among the most prominent. There is 
New York with all the other “new” 
cities before and after it; the jaw- 
breaker, District of Columbia, and poor- 
est of all, The United States of America. 
There was little imaginative thought in 
the creation of these names and less 
consideration of what would be the ap- 
propriate appellation for their residents. 


WILLIAM SMULL 


HOUSING REPORT CARD 


An Appraisal Method for Measuring 
the Quality of Housing: A Yardstick 
for Health Officers, Housing Officials 
and Planners. Part I, Nature and Uses 
of the Method. Committee on the Hy- 
giene of Housing, American Public 
Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., 1945. 71 pp., illus. 


An early public housing anecdote de- 
scribes the indignation of a farm county 
legislator on viewing a low-cost urban 
project. “Why, back home,” he sput- 
tered at the minimum apartments, “we 
keep our toilets outside the house and 
we don’t fancy gadgets like bathtubs. 
These poor folks are living in luxury. 
Darn better than I do, too.” The rural 
politico was perhaps right; but now the 
American Public Health Association 
has an appraisal method which can 
evaluate just how much and in what 
aspects one dwelling is better than 
another. The general confusion e? 
countered in determining housing needs 


(Continued on pace 104) 
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Amazing New DOOR JAMB 


*Tru-Sized Jambs are made of 
select Douglas Fir. Packaged 
2 complete units to a bundle 
in protective paper wrapping, 
with all hardware and full in- 
structions for installation. 


Does A Better Job 


TIMES 


34 Twick STARTER BLOCK FURNISUED, 


BUT THINNER BLOCK TO MAY BE USED 
SPRING STEEL CLIP 


a 

u 

5 

tab 


YSECTION A-A: 


~ 


Almost unbelievable, but it’s true—YOU CAN INSTALL 7 TRU- 
SIZED DOOR JAMBS IN LESS TIME THAN IT TAKES FOR 
ONE ORDINARY JAMB! 

All the work of nailing, squaring and plumbing with wedges, gain- 
ing for hinges, and cutting and installing stops is either e/iminated 
or done at the factory! 

One at, a.time, you install each of the 3 precision milled pieces, then 
adjust them to the exact clearance desired with a few turns of a screw- 
driver! The “Shock-Absorber” Springs assure permanent accuracy. 

You've never seen anything like the many amazing advantages of 
the new TRU-SIZED DOOR JAMB. 


WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 
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“, . . but that was before the boss 
discovered there was a difference in 
tracing cloths. Ink just can’t help 
creeping and feathering when you 
use a French curve, if the tracing 
cloth has a poor surface.” 


Arkwright gives you the kind of 
surface that practically assures razor- 
sharp lines. Oil, wax and soap-free 
mechanical processing assures uni- 
form capillarity. Even the weaving 


All Arkwright Tracing Cloths 
have these 6 important advantages 

1 Erasures re-ink without “feathering” 
or “creeping”. 

2 Prints are always sharp and clean 

3 Tracings never discolor or become 
brittle 

4 No surface oils, soaps or waxes to 
dry out 

5 No pinholes or thick threads 

6 Mechanical processing creates per- 
manent transparency 


and bleaching of special cloth is part 
of Arkwright’s exhaustive system of 
standards, tests and inspections— to 
prevent pinholes, thick threads and 
the many other things that cause 
spoiled tracings, lost time. 


Why not try Arkwright and see 
for yourself what a difference there 
is? Send for free working samples. 
Arkwright Finishing Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


ae 


AMERICA’S STANDARD FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
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and in reporting the quality of dwelling 
units should clear away, as the Associa- 
tion’s yardstick is put into practice. 


The need for valid standards in housing 
has become increasingly acute as we 
approach a full-fledged program of ur- 
ban and rural rehabilitation. Many city 
dwellings might be rated, subjectively, 
either poor housing because of the 
tenants’ sloppiness or good housing be- 
cause a certain neatness obscures basic 
health menaces and a poor neighbor- 
hood. In a like manner, much rural 
housing is rated too highly because the 
viewer’s sentimental attachment to the 
“simple” life affects his judgment. 
These evaluations would. be of little 
value in program planning for housing; 
a completely objective and accurate 
system is necessary. 


In a little booklet, the Subcommittee 
on the Appraisal of Residential Areas, 
of the Public Health Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing, de- 
scribes its inspection method and tabu- 
lation system. A series of checklists is 
offered, recognizing not only intrinsic 
characteristics of the dwelling unit but 
also the great importance which must 
be assigned to neighborhood factors. 


Modernists will be particularly encour- 
aged by the approach of the public 
health experts to housing design. The 
criteria followed in setting numerical 
values on the inspectors’ findings are 
probably based upon the Basie Princi- 
ples of Healthful Housing, which the 
Committee issued in 1939. The housing 
design this earlier publication describes 
is clearly good contemporary architec- 
ture. Much of the information in this 
pamphlet can serve as excellent design 
data for all residential purposes. The 
health experts’ approach to the esthetic 
and psychological needs of the individ 
ual are in terms familiar to abstract 
artists: texture, mass, spatial relation 
ships, color. 


The Committee can be permitted a little 
crowing over the results obtained in the 
test survey in New Haven, Connecticut 
For their yardstick turned out to be 
sensitive enough to classify a low-cost 
housing project in the midst of a slur 
area as good housing, with a few de 
merits for the stingy room sizes. Noth 
ing escapes under this objective system: 
a standard claim of housers that Ne 
groes pay more for less housing was 
found to be generally true, as another 
incidental result of the New Haven tes! 


Refinement and locality adjustment wi! 
be necessary before the checklists an¢ 
indices of the Public Health group ar 
accepted widely; but progressive hous 
ing groups should champion such an ob 
jective too. There are needed, now 
companion yardsticks for commercia 
and industrial buildings and neighbor 
hoods. 


WILLIAM 
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DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR 
BUILDING TECHNIQUES AND 


Diffusion Pattern Control 


Modern as tomorrow — from the first floor show- 
room with its glass door entrances to the model 
penthouse atop its eight floors. That's the New 
Weldwood Building. 


And in this building which U.S, Plywood uses as 
a center to demonstrate advanced building tech- 
niques and products, you'll find Agitair Type R 
Diffusers providing correct air distribution. 

Why Agitair Type R? Because only Agitair 
Type R blends with the spirit of this new architec- 
ture. Because only Agitair Type R gives Diffusion 


AIR DEVICES. INC. 


Pattern Control. That means 100°/, control over air 
distribution—with no drafts, no blank corners, no 
hot spots, no cold spots. 

Patented construction permits Agitair Type R to 
be assembled into numerous patterns which divide 
the air and discharge it noiselessly in one, two, 
three or four directions in proportion to the area 
served. 


Result: 100°, air distribution in any shape room 
—from any location. 


Write Today for Complete Data 


alec 


DIRECT FIRED 
HOT GAS 
GENERATING 
FURNACES 


17 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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SOBSERVATIONS 


THERE IS ALWAYS A TEMPTATION TO LET 
A PERSONAL COLUMN OF THIS SORT DE- 
GENERATE INTO A DIARY. You know— 
Fascinating Conversations with Great 
Architects. Words of wisdom pantingly 
passed on to wide-eyed subscribers. It’s 
tempting because people like Don Her- 
shey write in from places like upstate 
New York and say they read the “Ob- 
servations” because “the inside story 
is always interesting.” I promise never 
to do it again, but here’s Inside Last 
Week. I haven’t had time yet to decide 
whether or not it was interesting. This 
will just be deadpan reporting; no edi- 
torializing, no drawing of conclusions. 


ON MONDAY I ATTENDED A LUNCHEON 
MEETING OF THE WAR MEMORIALS COM- 
MITTEE OF NEW YORK CITY'S MUNICIPAL 
ART SOCIETY. The old battle goes on 
between the advocates of “living mem- 
orials” and those who want monuments. 
A new note injected by Charley Platt, 
who suggests anti-war memorials, fell 
flat. 


DURING THE AFTERNOON I WAS CALLED 
OUT TO ATTEND A MEETING OF THE AD. 
VISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE STORE 
MODERNIZATION SHOW to be held in New 
York the week of July 7. A _ serious 
group of educators, merchandisers, and 
architects discussed the most effective 
means of bringing together the store 
owner and the store designer and the 
product manufacturer. There will be a 
series of clinics at the Show, which 
should be mutually beneficial. We all 
agreed that no one knows right now 
what makes a “good” store. Is mer- 
chandising success the only standard? 
If so, some pretty sad looking stores 
should be rated highly. If not, what are 
the criteria? Perhaps our Store Cri- 
tique next month will provide some 
answers, and the clinics at the Show 
some others. 


ON TUESDAY I WAS INVITED TO SIT IN 
WITH A GROUP OF ARCHITECTS, at the 
home of one of them, for the purpose of 
discussing the architect’s relation to the 
manufacturer of building products. 
These people are really concerned about 
the fact the designer does not have 
available the tools he should have to 
work with. They believe this is largely 
because the manufacturer fails to recog- 
nize the architect as the person who 
could tell him best what is needed, and 
in what form. Conclusion: something 
should be done about it. Prediction: 
something will be done about it by this 
group (something which can’t yet be 
announced). 


ON WEDNESDAY THE NEW YORK CHAP. 
TER OF THE A.I.A. HAD A DINNER MEET- 
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ING ON THE SUBJECT OF EXTERIOR 
DRY-WALL CONSTRUCTION. Celotex, 
Truscon, and Reynolds Metals sent 
speakers. The Reynolds man got hopped 
on because his bag of samples consisted 
of that company’s aluminum imitations 
of wood shingles, siding, corner posts, 
etc. The architects suggested that it 
might not be smart to imitate in alumi- 
num all the limitations of wood sur- 
facing (laps, butts, corners, gutters, 
ridges, hips, valleys) without the sym- 
pathetic advantages of wood. After the 
meeting I had to catch a midnight train 
to Pittsburgh. 


ON THURSDAY IN PITTSBURGH I CALLED 
ON SEVERAL ARCHITECTS AND HAD 
LUNCH WITH THE MEMBERS OF THE 
FIRM OF BUTTON, STERLING. WOLFE, AND 
McLEAN. I had wanted to meet Lamont 
Button since he sent us last year a 
house plan with no straight walls—all 
curves—and explained it thus: 


“We hired a draftsman from Benares 

Who balked at our policy upstairs 

His revolt was complete 

When he jumped with both feet 

And smashed our T-squares; 
cares?” 


We had sent it back with thanks, and 
the following comment: 


“We got a wild blueprint from Button 
With spaces like round legs of mutton 
It intrigued us no end 

But we just couldn’t spend 

Our valuable pages on nuttin’” 


who 


The office is now busy on two veterans’ 
hospitals, the drawings of which, I am 
happy to report, are being made with 
T-squares. 


THEN | VISITED A COUPLE OF YOUNG 
MEN—JAMES MITCHELL AND DAHLEN 
RITCHEY—who have prepared visualiza- 
tions of Pittsburgh in Progress, spon- 
sored by Kaufmann’s store. Forming a 
very exciting exhibit, their drawings 
are the result of a study of Pittsburgh’s 
needs and are rooted in the reality of 
many projects already authorized. It 
was my pleasure, along with a number 
of other architects, to view the ex- 
hibit, make appropriate comments to 
the press, and enjoy a fine dinner at 
Kaufmann’s expense. Until my train 
left for New York a number of us went 
on discussing architecture in a place 
that must have been called the Kit- 
Kat Klub. Tom Pratt, president of the 
Pittsburgh A.I.A. Chapter, tried to find 
Dr. Walter Gropius a nice girl to dance 
with, but I guess he looked too austere. 


Pratt claims to | 
the youngest Chapter President, and 
looks it. 


Gropius, I mean; 


BACK IN THE OFFICE ON FRIDAY. WE HAD 
A VISITOR FROM A SMALL TOWN IN 
OREGON—SHELDON BRUMBAUGH. Hj; 
story is inspiring and should make 
many other architects either envious 
or ashamed. Brumbaugh, with no com- 
promises in design standards, does 
everything in town, from public build- 
ings to G.I. houses; even the town plan. 
His leadership in the community is the 
sort I was thinking of when I wrote, 
in Februery, that I didn’t think archi- 
tecture ; “another segment in the 
buildis. try.” His office includes a 
mural pater and an engineer. Every- 
one works, and everyone takes respon- 
sibilities. “I don’t want any technicians 
in my office; I want architects,” he said 
banging the table. The result he pro- 
duces is architecture of a high order. 


ON FRIDAY EVENING I MET AT THE AR. 
CHITECTURAL LEAGUE WITH A GROUP 
DISCUSSING SOME PRETTY DEEP MATTERS 
LIKE THE PHILOSOPHY OF FORM AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF FORM. Some- 
one brought up the subject of the “cul- 
tural lag,” which has always existed 
when art and invention have out- 
stripped appreciation and understand- 
ing. The suggestion was made that 
that lag might be greater at the mo- 
ment within the design groups than it 
is in the general public. Reaction to 
the Geller house in our February issue 
might be an indication of this. We had 
several letters that threatened to sue 
us for publishing a “cowbarn,” from 
our professional readers, while House 
& Garden, which carried the house in 
two issues, got a favorable response 
from its lay readers. 


ON SATURDAY EVENING PHILIP GOODWIN 
GAVE A PARTY FOR “FRIENDS OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART.” Philip John- 
son bawled me out for something the 
Record had published, and I steered him 
toward Ken Stowell. It was good to see 
Howard Myers of the Forum up and 
around. Le Corbusier was overcome 
by the penthouse view of mid-Manhat- 
tan and kept muttering, “Formidable, 
c’est formidable.” 


ON SUNDAY I TOOK A TRAIN TO WASH- 
INGTON FOR A MONDAY CONFERENCE 
OF BUSINESS PAPER EDITORS, and I came 
back on the sleeper Monday night. Tues- 
day after work I went home, and my 
wife said, “What are you doing here?” 
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